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Works of Louis XIV. in 6 Vols. 8vo. Imported by Decon- 


chy. 

PRINCES are commonly viewed from so creat adistance 
that it cap <.use litle surprize to find historians forming 
talse jvc’ ginents of their actions and characters, and that in 
the pictures which are given of them, we are oftem amused 
by the imaginstion of the painter, instead of viewing lineas 
ments taken trom nature and truth. Wemay hope to come 
nearer to reality, if it should have Lappened that the pen of 
the monarch has been exercised upon his own government, 
and that we can be made to hear trom himself the motives, 
springs, and consequences of actions, in which ‘he bus been 
a principal actor. If he possessed the talents requisite for such 
an undertaking (and it requires not those of a very superior 
order) it would be a task equally.-agreeable and instructive. 
To retrace his own steps in the middle ef his «areer, to 
measure the space passed over, and the obstacles surmounted, 
to confirm by the evidence of facts, the good opinion he has 
conceived of himself,these are pleasures which have nothing 
in them ignoble or irrational; and the habitual indulgence of 
a generous pride may destroy the relish for lower and more 
ruinous pleasures. ‘he pride of a prince is the least dan- 
gerous of all his flatterers: it would rather serve as an antis 
dote to the corrupting influence with which he is on all 
sides surrounded. ‘The meditation on what has passed, 
the selection of the motives, and the actions which excite 
the delightful sentiment of self-applause, cannot but awake 
likewise the remembrance of errors and of faults ; frequent 
examination leads to the most useful of all knowledge, that 
of self; in the conduct of the enquirer are found examples 
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to avoid as well as to follow : and the lessons come home with 
a force and vivacity which foreign examples can never im- 
press. Above all, what is of the greatest moment to the rea- 
der, from such a writer we may receive as truths, details or opi- 
nions which from cthers would amount to no more than con- 
jectures and probabilities. His own character, the predomi- 
nant passion which influenced his conduct, will be brought 
to light, as wel) as the extent of his ec: APAC ity, the lights and 
the shades of his character. We are admitied to converse with 
the _ man, towards whom, when pursuing the thread of 
his history, oar curiosity is principally directed. If France 
js the country which has prodaced the first examples of 
public men, who have sat down torecount to the world the 
circumstances of the great affairs in which they were the 
chief agents,—such were Lionne, Brienne, Pompone, and 
Tercilene, the most a if not the greatest of 
her kings, Louis X1V. is the first of his order, who has done 
tie same thing with rez te to some of the events of his reign, 
influenced by the res; vectable motive of instructing his only 
son, the son ‘destined, as he thougit, to be the successor to his 
throne, 

Nothing is more just than the suspicion with which writ- 
ings of this kind are viewed; forgeries decorated with high 
sounding names, being one ot the most con-mon npositions 
pion the public credulity Tieretore before receiving ive 

asthe genuine productions of the personage whose name they 
bear, the public have a right to be folly satstied with 
regard to their autheaticity. On this head we apprehend 
there is in the present instance little room tor scruple. The 
fact of this monarch having committed marry of his thoughts 
to wriling has been long known, Voltaire in his History of 
the Age of Louis XIV. has inserted some of his writings, 
which had been imparted to him by the Maréchal de Noailles, 
The Abbé Millot, in his memoirs of the same Marechal, 
has done the same by some others, and in his Memoires poli- 
tiques el militaires pour servir al Listoire de Louis XIV. et de 
Louis XV + has given a distinct accouat of the manuscripts 
in which they are contained, A fragment of these writings 
likewise found its way into a little volume in 12mo, which 
was printed al Amsterdam in 1767; but it isin a state not mere- 
ly defective, but appears to have suffered much from wilful 
and fraudulent corruption. 

Of the manuscripts from which these writings were taken 
some were deposited in the ct-devant Bibliothéque du Roi, 
by the Maréchal de Noailles in 1749, with a certificate under 
his band of bis baving received them from the hands of the 
suonarch himself in the year 1744. This portion of the ma- 
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nuscript isin the hand writing of Louis himself, and contains 
Ist. Reflections on the business of a king ; ¢dly. Instructions 
to Philip V., on his going to Spain ; sdly, A project of an 
harangue of Louis XIV. “to demand the asssistance of his 
subjects ; 4thly, Agenda or summary notes, containing 
short notices of different projects or facts relating to the 
years 1666 and 1670. These papers have for the most 
part, been for along time in the possession of the pub- 
lic. 

The originals of the other writings are not in the hand- 
writing of Louis. They were called by bimself Instructions 
for the Dauphin ; but in this collection they haye received: 
the title of Historical and Political Memoirs, as their object 
is to relate the prince ipal measures of government during 
the first years of hisreign. These years begin with 1661, 
for though Louis ascended the throne in 1643, he took 
hardly any concern at all in the affairs of government, during 
the life of Mazarine, which terminated early in the former 
year. ‘Two parts of these memoirs are deposited in the pre- 
sent Imperial library. Some paris ofthe memoirs regarding 
the years 1661 and 1662 are wanting in these manuscripts, 
‘This hiatus is supplied by a copy give i to General Grimoard, 
by Louis XVI and by hit communicated to the editors. 
The general received it from that unfortunate monarch, 
with instructions to employ iton a work designed for the 
education of hisown children, which the king himself wished 
to superintend. Another copy similar to General Grimoard’ $s 
is also in the Imperial library, cerlified to have been deposit- 
ed by the Maréchal de Naailles in 1758. -\s these papers 
are not in the hand writing of the king, on sie account proba- 
bys the maréchal, neglected the delivery of them at an ear- 
jier period. ‘The hand writing of these manuscripts Is by M. 
Pelisson, the same who in the dungeons of the Bastille had 
composed i in behalf of the superiniendant of finances Fon- 
qvet, the celebrated Factums, in which were displayed beau- 
ties of style and a force of oratory, which had been equalled 
only inthe writings of Pascal. Pelisson having been first 
clerk in the office of Fouguet, partook of the disgrace and 
imprisonment of that minister in 1064. Bat in 1665 he ob- 
tained his liberty with a pension, and began to be empioved 
about the person of the king x, and it is not iu ps ‘obable that 
he began to be employed by Lwuls on‘ these memoirs 
in the following year. ‘This is however conjectural, and cer- 
tain facts seem tostand in the way ot this hy pothesis, i: 
seems agreed, however, that at all events it could not be later 
than 1070 when this office was assigned to Velisson. 

These memoirs go no further than 1671. In 1672 the hing 
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took Pelissonto the army, with a view, as it is conjectured, 
of making the man whom he intended for his future histo. 
rian, the eye -wituess of bis military expioits. 

But hew then does itappear, that they are really the work 
of the king and not thatot the tr anscriber ? it seems proved 
from several ciicumsiances, Ist, they prole rless to be so, a cir- 
cumstance of some weight, where there is no contradictory 
evider.ce; @ndly, they were found among the king’s papers 
by the Ma.échai de Nouiiles; Sdly, they are in the style of 
Louis’s acknowl dged produc Liens 5 4thly, there are facts, 
d.scovered in these memoirs which could have been known to 
noone else; aad Sthly, there are corrections in the king’s 
own hand-writi ng. 

It would see a ‘that some parts were taken down immedi- 
atcly fro mn the dictation ot the mouvarch, others from rough 
copy and notcs which were afterwards destroyed. This cir- 
cumstance accceuals or seme ine Qui ality ol sty le and some pase 
sages anid plirases tial savour more of the academician than 
the wovarch. Onthe whole these memvirs seem to have re« 
ceived the sanction and avowa!l of Lovis XIV. and as father, 
as king, and as author, he has acknowledged the design, the 
form, the facts, the sentimerts and the style. 

As to the military memoirs, which make a second part of 
tle contents of these volumes, they are taken from papers 
in the hand-writing of the king. The y were a collection of 
notes and memorials written on detached pieces of paper, of- 
ten without dates, and not arranged by the king bimselfin any 
kind of order. He does not seem to bave occupied biarselé 
in this uncertaking till the year 1678, and it is probable 
that it'was at the house of Madame de Maintenon, that he 

composed these papers. ‘Those who think that Louis could 
nol, without assistance, write with the elegance and correct- 
ness which appear in these memoirs , will be ready to ascribe 
the honour of itto M. de Maintenon, who was assuredly 
well worthy to succeed Pelisson in this confidential employ- 
mie nb. 
he letters which make the third part of what may be 
styled the works of Louis, have been collected from various 
quarters, The president Rose, secretary of the king’s 
cabinet, made a large collection of them in seven volumes 
4to. ‘The present general Grimoard has likewise a collec- 
tion of gs veral volumes, and there are others in different 
libraries, wucl in other places. In such a profusion of mate- 
rials, the principal difficulty consisted in making a just 
selection. And as itis the custom of monarchs to set their 
hands to a multitude ef papers written by ininisters or their 
acerelares, to judge of what wes properly bis own must be 
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a work of much critical sagacity, joined to a perfect familiarity 
with the style and sentiments of the writer. On this account 
we apprehend that these letters will upon the whole be 
less regarded as depicting the mind and talents of the writer, 
than the other writings, 

We have thought it necessary to be thus particular on 
the subject of the authenticity of these works, that those 
who are intesested in historical researches, to whom they 
cannot but have forcible attractions, may be fully in pos- 
session of the grounds on which this important point rests, 
The mind, in pursuing the thread of historical narration, 
feels but half satisfied, unless it imagines itself to have de- 
tected the most secret springs which have set in motion 
the principal actors in the scene, Conjecture as we will, 
we must often be completely in the dark : indeed it isa 
subject on which the actors themselves frequently impose 
upon their own minds, But it is impossible to arrive 
nearer the truth, than by listening to him who sat at the 
helm, and whose arm directed the course of the vessel, 
The memorials here before us prove that what has been pub- 
lished of the very interesting portion of history comprehended 
under the reign ef this prince is in several points incorrect 
and incomplete : foreigners as well as Frenchmen will find 
many particulars to gratify their curiosity and direct their 
judgment. 

Louis has suffered the fate which is common to those 
who have acted distingui8hed parts in the world, and who 
have been subject to varieties of fortune: at one time flat- 
tery raised him to the rank of a hero; at another hatred 
and contempt depressed him below that of aman. ‘Fhese 
memoirs will} make him more thoroughly known; and 
whilst they compel him to renouuce all title to exalted 
genius, they establish his claim to good sense, industry, 
and according to his own conception of things, to rectitude 
of intention. The following observations on the employ- 
ment of time, and the advantages of industry, are applicable 
to all ranks, and whilst they read a useful lesson to those 
of the most exalted station, they may aiord a species of 
consolation to those to whom activity is a condition, not of 
choice, but of necessily. 


* As to labour, my son, you will probably begin to read these mes 
moirs at a time of life when you have been more accustomed to 
fear than to love it; happy to have escaped from the controul of 
masters and preceptors, to have no longer fixed hours of long and 
certain application. I must here, however, intovm you most truly 
that in this consists the secret of reigning; and that to wish fer 
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-pewor on any other condition, is to be ungrateful and audacious te 
the Deity, to men unjust and tyrannical ; but that these conditions 
of royalty, which may seem hard and severe to one born for this 
high function, would appear ligtit and casy, if you aspire to arrive 
at it. 

* But still farther, my son, and may you never learn the truth of 
it by your own experience, nothing can be more laborious than 
great idleness if you have the misfortune to give way to it; you 
will be disgusted first with business, then with pleasures, last of 
all, with yourself, and wail search in vain for that which is not to 
be found, for the charms of repose, not earned by some preceding 
fatigue and employment. 

*] have made it a rule to labour regularly twice a day, each 
time fur two or three hours with different persons, without reckons 
ing the hours that | passed atone, nor the extraordinary time which 
I occasionally gave to extraordinary affairs: there never was @ 
moment in which I might not be spoken with, if the occasion was 
rather urgent ; excepting with foreign ministers, who in the famili- 
arity which is allowed them, find opportunities tceo favourable either 
to obtain their demands, or to fathom your intentions, and whe 
therefore ought rarely to be heard unprepared, 

‘ J] cannot describe to you the advantage I immediately reaped 
from this resulution. I found my spirits and courage rise. 1 found 
myself wholly changed, 1 discovered in myself new powers, and 
with joy reproached myself with my former ignorance of myself. 
My former timidity. the first offspring of the jadgment and which 
caused me much pain, particularly when I bad to speak a little at 
Jength and in public, was wholly dissipated. Then only did I ap- 
pear to be aking and born to royalty. I felt at length a charm 
difficult to be expressed, and with which you will never be ae- 
quainted, but by your own experience,’ 


The education of this prince had been miserably neglected, 
insomuch that he was not tolerably skilled even in Latin ; 
though there is a transjation of the first book of Cvsar’s 
Commentaries, for the use of his son, which flattery has 
ascribed to him, and which the editors of these volumes 
have, with astrange inconsistency, admitted into their col- 
Jection, whilst thev. acknowledge it to be spurious. But 
the want of instruction from books, and school learning was 
more than compensated by an habitual intercourse with 
some of the most enlightened men of his time.. He was 
present too at the lrequeut councils which were held during 
the troubles oj his minority, aud the great variety of scenes 
which he witnessed, audin wuany of which he was called 
upon to act, during the agitations of this tumultuous period, 
niust have fitted hun for the station be was destined to fill 
more perfectly than could have been done by books, er by 
the most sage aud prudent couucil. 
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He was bred up by his mother in habits of great devotion 
and of the deepest reverence for the church ; and the marks 
of their early impressions are visible in every part of his 
works, But as to the foundations of his faith he was in 
perfect and total darkness. He has chosen in some passages 

‘of his works to lay open the grounds of his belief; but they 
rest intirely upon the popular and common-place argu 
ments on the subject, and it is not probable that he had 
ever received any farther information, but what might be 
gathered from conversation, and by attendance on the publi¢ 
duties of the church. But he has been treated with injus- 
tice, when he has been charged with possessing a persecuting 
spirit ; in his own sense of the word he was tolerant; that 
is to say as far as it was possible for one to be who thought 
conscientiously, that those who differed from him were sin- 
ning against God, that there ought to be but one church 
on the face of the earth, and that it was the duty of the 
magistrate to promote uniformity by all the means in his 
power. His treatment of his protestant subjects during the 
first years of his reign was mild and reasonable, and it would 
have been well indeed, had he persevered in the same max- 
ims of moderation which he then adopted, and on the suc- 
cess of which he plumed himself, ‘ since (as he exultingly 
relates) God has been willing that it has been followed, as 


still is so every day by a great number of conversions.’ 
This policy is thus described ; 


‘ Upon this general information, I believed, my son, that the 
best method gradually to reduce the Hugonots of my kingdom, 
was, in the first place, not to oppress them with any new rigour, to 
cause the privileges they had obtained from my predecessor to be 
respected, but to allow them nothing more, and even to confine my 
periormance of these engagements within as narrow limits as justice 
and propriety would permit. I appointed this year, for this pur- 
pose, Commissioners to execute the edict of Nantes. I carefully sup- 
pressed all the enterprizes of those of that religion ; as in the Faux- 
bourgh Saint Germain, where I was informed that they had begun to 
hold secret meetings, and to form schools; at Janets in Lorraine. 
where, though they had no right to assemble, they had fled in great 
numbers, during the disorders of the war, and held their meetings ; 
and at Rochelle, where none but the old inhabitan‘s and their famie 
lieshad been allowed to settle, they had gradually attracted a num- 
ber of others, whom I obliged to quit the place. 

* As to favours which depended on myself, I resolved, and I have 
pretty steadily adhered to it, to grant them none; and this I have 
done from kindness rather than from enmity, to oblige them to re- 
flect from time to time of themselves and without violence, whether 
they had any good reason to deprive themselves vuluniarily of ad- 
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vantages, which they might enjoy. in common with my other subs 
je cts ? 

* But to enable them to profit by their present condition, end 
to listen, more w iilimgiy to the truth, IL resulved even to attract, even by 
pecuniary rewards, those who shewed themselves tractable ; to incite 
as much as possible, the bishops, to labour at their instruction, and 
to remove the scandals which had caused their separation ; and tu 
put none into these offices, nor any others in which I had the no- 
mination, but persons cf piety, application, and knowledge, capable 
ef repairing by an opposite conduct, the disorders which their prede+ 
cessors had produced in the church. 

* But Lam still, my son, far from having employed all the means 
which I have in my mind, to bring back by gentle methods those 
whom education, and more often a zeal without knowledge retains 
conscientiously in these pernicious errors. I shall have, I hope, 
other occasions to speak of them without explaining to you befure- 


hand designs which time and circumstances may alter ina thousand 
ways.’ 


We may venture to pronounce, that Louis would have beer 
himself shocked, could the pictures of the calamities which 
erise from a departure from this system of moderation, have 
been presented to him, when he was dictating these sentences. 
The passage we have quoted shows that on this subject at 
Jeast his views were narrow, and bis projects crude and, little 
adapted to the end proposed. His subsequent measures of 
mildness were more senseless still, and cannot but provoke a 
smile at the complete ignorance of human nature which they 
betraved. But besides synods in which .he predominant 
party (as is usual) showed their insolence and the contemptin 
whici they held their adversaries, and the weaker both their 
pertinacity and their terror, corruption was employed to a 
great extent and on a very whimsical oceasion.- The king’s 
devotion was unable to restrain him from carnal sins at 
which his conscience revclied, His scruples made him sepa- 
rate in 1676, from Madame de Montespanu : but she soomre- 
sumed her influence. In anewaccess of devotion, or perhaps 
to expiate his relapse, he consecrated a fund for the conver- 
sion of heretics.* Its destination was kept a long lime in se- 
cret, whether to avoid the ridicule which many would pot 
fail to cast upon such conversions, or iat Louis, who in all 


~—_ 





* Such was Louis’s ridiculousrage for making conversions, that he sept Abbé de 
Pourseis to Portugal with orders to use every possible method to eonvertthe mare- 
chal Schomberg, ‘who,’ he says,’ ‘certainly des rve«i to have especial eare taken ot his 
fortune and of his salvation, since he was a maucof extraordinary merit.’ Memoires 
Historiques, Tom. 11. p. 118. He was so superst'tet:s that he seems to have be- 
lieve.) Joan Are tu have been really endued ‘with miraculous powers. ‘Je me 
souvenois qu’i's (the English) etoient anciens et ixreconcil:ables eune'vis de Is 
France, dunt elle ne s’etoit sauvée auticfois gue par ua miracle, Ke, 1b. tom. 
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his actions was astrict obsetver of decorum, was a little 
ashamed of his apostolic zeal for religion, at a time that parts 
of his own conduct were so incorrect. His secretary Pelis. 
son, himself a celebrated convert, (a change which, under 
heaven, he ascribed to his majesty) had the distribution of 
this fund. He distributed it to the bishops ; the bishops paid 
the converts, sending to Pelisson lists of the converted, and 
the price paid for each. At first every province yielded 
annually 3 or 400 converts. The court resounded with the 
success of this plan; year after year, the demands were 
greater, and at length Pelisson became to be a sort of regular 
minister of religion. 

Bat from this fand (as from the box of Pandora), sprung 
all the evils which fell upon the protestants. It is easy te 
see how fit an instrument a king, who could be so duped, 
must be in the hands of those who wished to mislead him. 
The purchase of tiiese pretended conversions among the dregs 
of the reformed, the frauds of those who received and of 
those who distributed, all concurred to persuade the king, 
that the protestants were no longer attached to their religion, 
that they were ready to sacrifice it for the slightest motive 
of interest. ‘This prejudice it was that dictated all the laws 
which were successively made against them. 

Perhaps, then, we must absolve Louis of malignity of in- 
tention, in the persecution he excited against a large and 
useful portion of his subjects. But oar verdict in favour of 
his heart must be given at the expence of his understanding. 
Nor can it amount to a complete and entire acquittal. Ne 
mind is so darkened by prejudice nor so blinded by bigotry, 
as not to acknowledge the sanctity of oaths, of treaties and 
compacts; nor can the conscience be ever socompletely lul- 
led, as not to feel any alarm at the violation of all these ties, 
which cause man to repose upon man, and at the commission 
of actual crime, for the attainment of pretended good. Im 
vain will he plead at the bar of severe and impartial justice 
the goodness of his intentions. Good intentions are a wretch- 
ed excuse for bad actions. If in princes they produce mi- 
sery and desolation to the people, of what value are they te 
them ? or how are they to be distinguished from the basest 
plots against their liberty and happiness ? With the very best 
intentions a‘man can be virtuous only by halves unless he 
has acquired that modesty which is the first fruits of know- 
ledge, and has learned to stifle the overweaning presumption 
that his own opinions must of necessity be right, and the op- 
posile inust be wrong. This is a task hard to be learned by 
any man, and by princes almost impossible. Who was ta 
teach it Louis, surrounded as he was by courtiers who trem. 
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bled at his beck, and who affected to admire every sentence 
coming from his lips ? Traits of this sort of presumption are 
conspicuous in many parts of his writings, from the sort of 
oracular solemnity with which be delivers the most trite and 
common-place sentiments, and the pompous tone of authority 
an which he invests the most vulgar opinions. 

We have already informed our readers of the nature of 
the historical memoirs ; but it is right to bea little more parti- 
cular. It is then a series of historical details on all the princi- 
pal measures of his government, whether they regarded in- 
ternal regulations or the intercourse with foreign powers. 
He begins with the year 1661, and terminates his account 
with the year 1670. Unfortunately, the memoirs of 1663-4 
and 5 have perished. The detail is accompanied with anex- 
position of the motives by which he was guided in all his 
principal measures, and interspersed with reflections suggest- 
ed by the occasion, or with maxims of piety,prudence or poli- 
cy, suited to the high station for which his son was destined. 

The memoirs then embrace a very short portion of the long 
and eventful reign of this monarch They come down only to 
the treaty of Aix-la Chapelle, including the short naval war 
with England in the years 1666 and 1667, and the war with 
Spain on the rights of the queen, which was terminated by 
that weaty. ‘Their value therefore is less as historical docu 
ments, than as depicting the mind, character, and genius of the 
monarch. LButinthe former point of view they are not with- 
out interest, on some points, respecting which though of no 
great importance, writers have hitherto been under mis- 
apprehensions. 

for example, it bas been thought that in the war between 
the English and Dutch ia the year 1666, in which Louis 
acted as an auxiliary to the latter, the king had designedly 
kept back his own fleet, aud was pleased to see the maritime 
powers weakening themsel ves by raval engagements, in which 
he was unconcerned; and the majority of historians have adop- 
ted these suspicions. But his own account of his canduct 
does not confirm them ; and as he seems, on all occasions, 
rather to pride hiwseif upon the devices he made use of to 
serve his own ends than to wis! to conceal them, we see no 
reason to distrust hin. ‘The French had hitherto taken very 
little concern in maritime wars, and this was the first effort 
of the king to act a distinguished parton the ocean. Its 
novelty made it the object of universal curiosity, and the 
great topic of conversation of all the circles of Paris; and 
the young nobility were so eager to distinguish themselves 
in this new field of glory, that some of them went on board 
the fleet in defiance of orders, and on their return were im- 
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prisoned for their disobedience. The king himself partook of 
the general ardour, and was burning with impatience for 
naval renown. Neither his age, his habits of thinking, nor 
his political views seem likely tu have suggested the cautious 
and frigid policy which has been attributed to him, and it 
seems more reasonable to believe that he partook of the com- 
won disappointment which was felt, when his ships return- 
ed to port without fighting. He retorted on the Dutch the 
accusation of exposing his fleet to the hazard of destruction 
by having failed in their engagements; and he congratulates 
himself warmly that his ships at length escaped into port 
from such imminent peril with the loss of no more than a 
single frigate. 

Sir John Dalrymple has fixed upon the end of the year 
1667, as the time when, by ascandalous and degrading 
treason, Charles IL. bartered the interest of his country and 
his own honour for the gold of Louis XLV. But it appears 
certain that there was a secret intercourse between the two 
monarchs even before the peace of Breda, which was signed 
on the 10th of July in that year. The following passage 
puts this point beyond a doubt: 


‘ Therefore I resolved to accede to their demands; but neverthe- 
less that I might not openly declare it, without gaining some import- 


ant advantage from the declaration. I demanded of the king of 
Great Britain, whether, upon my pledging myself tx secret to pass 
this article of the treaty, he would promise one on his part not to 
enter into any engagements against me for the space of a year.’ 


Now, most assuredly, such a promise would never have 
been asked, much less would the proposal have been assent- 
ed to, except from some private consideration. Of what 
vature this was, the infamous subsequent conduct of the 
English king has placed beyond all controversy. 

We find some mistakes in the course of the narrative, 
which may very readily have escaped from the pen of a 
writer who trusted to his metmory, and who could have felt 
no anxiety to be accurate on minute points, For example, 
the circumstances of the sale of Dunkirk induce him to ex- 
plain how the place had originally fallen into the hands of 
the English. ‘The protector Cromwell had formerly offered 
to purchase it, and to joiv in a war with Spain, on condition of 
the acceptance of his proposal. Uponthis offer being rejected 
he assisted the Spaniards, and by the united forces of the two 
nations France lost bot: Duakirk and Gravelines. This was 
in 1652. Such is the account of Louis. But Cromwell wus 
not made protector till 1654. Most undoubtedly therefore 
ail the personal views which the king attributes to Cromwell 
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in this negotialion must have been purely imaginary, what 
ever steps he look in 1652 must have been merely as a 
servant of the commonwealth, 

We wish to let our readers hear Louis speaking again as 
the counsellor of bis son, The wisdom and judgment of the 
followin gadvice will we doubt not be universally allowed-; 
and at the same time it proves the frankuess with which the 
king discloses his own foibles. 


* Before my departure for the army, I sent an edict to the par- 
Fiament. 1 erected the stateof Vaujeurs in favour of Madame de 
Valliere, and acknowledged a daughter | had by her, for not intend- 
ing; when I went to the army, to keep at a distance from dane 
ger, | thought it just to assure to the child the honour cf her birth, 
and to secure to the mother an establishment suitable to the affece 
tion I had for six years entertained for her. 

©] might certainly have omitted speaking to you of this attach- 
ment, it being an example which it wou.d be better to avoid 5 but 
having laid down rules for your conduct on the deiects of ethers, I 
am unwilling to withhold those which you may collect from my own, 

‘I must mention, in the first place, that as « prince ought ever to 
be a model of virtue, it would be well could he absolutely preserve 
himself trdm the weaknesses which are common to him with the 
rest of mankind. and the more as he may be assurcd that they can- 
not be kept seerst. Nevertheless, ifit happcas that, in spite of our- 
selves, we fall into these errors, it is necessary at least, in order to di- 
minish their ill consequences, to Observe two precautions, which | 
have always practised, and from which Ihave reapea great advan- 
tage. 

* First, let the time which we give to love, never be at the expence 
of our business ; for cur first object ought ever to be the preservation 
of our glory and our authority, things which cannot be sustained 
but by application ; for however transported we may be by passion 
we ought to consider. an¢ that even {>r the sake of our attachment, 
that if we diminish « urcredit with the public, we at the same ume 
lessen the esteem in which the persun is held, who is the object of 
our regard, 

‘ But the second consideration, and that which is the most de- 
licate and difficult of observation, 15 that in resigning our heart, we 
should remzin absolute masters of our judgment; tat the beauty, 
which is the source of uur jcys, should bave no concern with our 
business ; but that they should continue to be things perfectly dis- 
tinct. You know what 1 have said to you on various occasions 
agaiust the credit of favour.tes: that of a mistress is still more 
dangerous. 

‘ The heart of a prince is attacked like a fortified place. 

© The first objectis to obtain possession of all the out works. A 
woman of talents makes it her first business to remove every body 
who is not in her own interests ; she infuses a suspicion of one, and 
a dislike to another, that herseif and her friends may be the only 
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persons listened to; and if we aré not on our guard against this 
practice, in order to content herself only, we must discontent all the 
world besides. 

‘ From the moment that you give a woman the privilege of speake 
ing on important business, you will most assuredly be led astray, 

‘ The tenderness we ‘vel for them, extending itself to all they say, 
their errors even insinuate themselves into us, and iusensibly incline 
us to their wishes, ana their natural levity making them often attach 
more consequence to tr fles than io the most important objects, they 
almost always take the wroag side ui a question 

‘ They areeloqu-nct in their expressions,. earnest in their intreas 
ties, positive in theirvupiniens, ané the whoie ts often founded upon 
an aversion to ue, a wi-h t. promore another, or some indiscreet 
promise. 

‘ A secret i¢ never secure with them ; for if they are without judg 
ment, their simp!"ity wii! betray woat taey ought most to conceal 5 
and if they have sense, ey are never without intrigues and secret 
connections. They have always some secret adviser on the subject 
of their elevation or their support, and to such they never fail to dis- 
clove ail they know, when taney think they can craw from this quar- 
ter apy argumenis about their own interest. 

‘In these cabals it 1s that every thing is concerted, what pari they 
must take What artifice they must practice toserve their ends, 
how to get rid of their enemies, and how to establish their friends, 
what address they must use to secure us more completely and ree 
tain us ionger ; in short, sooner,or later they make all their plans suc- 
ceed, without our having the power to secure ourselves, but by one 
chiy method ; which is to refuse them pernission to speak on any 
subj-ct but matters of pure pleasure, and studiously to avoid giv- 
ing them the smallest credit in what concerns our affairs, or the 
persons «f those who serve us, 

‘ I will confess to you, that a prince whose heart is deeply touch- 
ed by love, being always prepossessed by a great esteem for the 
onject of his affection can hardly relishail these precautions: but 
it is in difficult situations, that virtue is tried, and besides, it is uns 
doubtedly tor the want of attention to these maxuns that we read in 
history so many direful exampies of families extinguished, thrones 
reversed, provinces ruined, and empires destroyed.’ 


This portrait which Louisoffers of himsel!, as far as we can 
celiect from this specimen of his powers, 1s that of a mind 
strong, laborious, retentive, and judicious. His bias was al- 
ways towards rectitude, and where he erred it was from the 
indelible impressions made on his infant mind, of the pre- 
judices unavoidably attached to his exalted rank. Glory 
was his ruling passion; to-be much spokeu of and to be well 
spoken of the objectof his constantambition But it was not 
the glory which warmed the heart of a Henry [V. the glory 
of being the source of joy, peace, and contentinent to sur- 
rounding millions, and of receiving the benedictivas of admir- 
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mg nations; to extend his empire, to be the terror of his 
neighbours, and to give the law to all Europe; this was the 
glory which inflated his heart, and was the main spring of 
all his projects. He thought himself an honest man: and 
reetitude, integrity, and good faith are the constant themes 
of his exhortations. But he forgot that the integrity of pri- 
vate life is hardly to be accounted among the royal duties. 
He is exempted by his rank from all ag . ares which stamp a 
value on integrity, and which render the practice of it a 
virtue. He confesses frankly, ‘ that it is "* prince only 
who bas no fortune to establis h but that of the state, no ac- 
quisition to make but the increase of his monarchy, no au- 
thority to increase but that of the laws, no debts to pay but 
those of the public, no friends to enrich but the body of the 
people.’ ln these circumstances what temptation has the 
prince to be other than an honest man? But in his quality 
of prince, Louis undisguisedly assumes the privilege of dis- 
pensing with all the rules of vulgar morality. ‘lo corrupt 
the councils and embroil the affairs of all bis neighbours, to 
seize on defenceless territories, to make engagements for no 
other purpose than to break them, or to conceal soine sinis- 
ter design, thes: sre sections which he does not seem to think 
Inconsistent with the laws of probity, and inthe comnsission 
of which he seems rather to glory thea to be ashamed. [Et 
is truly amusing to hear him on one eceasion taking much 
credit to himself for not breaking his faith. 


* Though it was my interest to take so fair an opportunity of ree 
maining neuter, yet I could not prevail upon myself to violate my 
engagements, as 1 well knew that the English had been the ag- 


gressors.” 


This seems fair and honourable. But listen to the very 
next sentence, in which he exposes the whole secret of bis 
pretended honour, 


‘ I nevertheless delayed declaring myself, in order to attempt 
bringing them to an agreement 3 but seeing that my mediation had 
no effect, and fearing that they would come to an agreement of them- 
selves to my prejudice, 1 at length openly took the part which I was 
bound to do.’ 


We need say no more, we think, to illustrate his notions 
of the obligations of treaties. 

[lis ideas of the extent and sanctity of the regal authority 
Were carried to the highest pitch of extravagance. Kings 
are the lieutenants of the Divinity, accountable to God alone 
for their actions. Jt is the will of God that whoever is born 
a sulyect, should yield a peyfect and absolute obedience. 
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¢ The king is the sole proprietor. Every thing which is in our 
states, of whatever nature it be, is equally our property, and ought 
to be equally dear tous. The money which is in our purse, that 
which is in the hands of our treasurers, and that which we suffer to 
remain in the commerce of our people, ought equally to be the object 
of our attention.’ 


Again : 


‘ You ought to be persuaded that kings are absolute masters, and 
eught to have the full and free disposal of all property, whether 
possessed by churchmen or by the laity, to use the whole of it like 
sage economists, &c.’ 


According to this account, the earth and all its fruits, the 
hordes of the miser, and the gew-gaws of the spendthrift, in 
short all property has but a single master: men themselves 
must belong to hin, since they could not live but according 
to his good pleasure. Thus it was that Louis formed the 
idea ot a perfec: monarchy. It were difficult to determine 
which were the most chimerical, this notion of all property 
being united in one person, or that of an equal partition of 
property. Both are equally absurd, and in this, as in many 
other cases, the extremes meet, 

Louis had an extreme antipathy to the office of prime 
minister, and would never sufier any one to occupy sucha 
post. He thought by entering much into the details of ad- 
ministration, that ke governed alone, and that bis ministers 
were merely the instruments for fulfilling his own purposes. 
But he often deceived himself, Louvois, though never a 
prime minister, acquired a preponderance equal to one; and 
others had the art, by the use of artful suggestions, to make 
him pursue their measures, and by giving him the credit of 
them, to make them pass for his own. He was frequently 
the dupe of this artifice. 

It is probable that he did not want personal courage; but 
as thal ts a quality very much improved by habit, it is uot 
likely that he had acquired that coolness in danger which 
characterises the old soldier. He talks so much of ex posing 
his person, as to betray an apprebension that he was not 
thought so highly of in this point ashe wished. Men ate 
rarely ostentatious of the qualities, which all the world allow 
them to possess. 

He was well aware of the pernicious effects of flattery, 
but he could not resist its seductions. What indeed was this 
elory which was the end of all his actions, but the desire to 
be the great object of the thoughts and tongues of men? 
ln truth, to be the constant object of his own coxlemplation, 
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and to think himself habitually observed by the whole world, 
was the permanent state of his mind ; it ts the clue to all his 
actions, and the spirit of all his wri tit igs and conversation, 
But it was not the glory which is felt rather than seen, which 
springs from the love and gratitude of happy and con- 
tented subjects, and which delights in the consciousness 
ef being the source and author of their blessings: this was 
not the glory for which the heart of Louis panted. To be 
at the head of his armies, to give the law to all urope, and 
pursue with unremitting industry, and a total disregard of 
justice schemes of aggrandisement and ambition, these were 
the only objects which entered into his conception of glory, 
and to acquire which formed the grand occupation of his long 
seigu. War then was the theatre on whioh he most wished to 
shine, and the talents and character of a great captain was 
what he affected with most delight. 

The military memoirs, which form the 8d and 4th volumes 
of this collection give the true measure of his military ¢ apa- 
eity. His rules for the infantry and the cavalry, his orders for 
the marches of his forces,and the daily details of the service, 
alt written with bis own hand, show thathe possessed great 
application, a mind capable ‘of embracing at once a great 
variety of objects, and an attention equally scrupulous and 

ersevering in following his object to the very completion of 
Pic purpose. But the objects themselves were commonly mi- 
nute; and Louisdid not perceive that by his attention to tri- 
fies quite beneath his sphere, he renounced all claim to ges 
nius, talents, and grand conceptions. ‘I his part of his works 
is entirely in his own hand writing. and the style is more 
negligent than in the others, ‘Lhe correctsoas of Pelisson 
cannot be traced in it, ‘They are in a sate of ureat imper- 
fection. Those relating to the years 1675, 1678 and 1692 
are compleat; there are Some interesting fragments on the 
years !672, 1674, and 1076; there are but a lew notes upon 
the years 1607 and 1668,and nothiag at all upon 1675, 1677, 
1684, 1691, and 1698. 

These pieces have been arranged by general Grimoard,. 
He has, in order to give a form and regularity to the whole, 
supplied the details “of each campaign, where the original 
materials are deficient, and illustrated the. text by notes. 
‘There are also juterspersed several memoirs of the comman- 
ders, and articles of correspondence between the principal 
generals and the king or his ministers. Upon the whole 
therefore, our readers will see that these two volumes furnish 
materials almost for an entire history of the military trausac- 
tions of this reign. 
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The letters of Louis on subjects not immediately military 
are contained in the fifth and a part of the sixth volume. 
They arg’ almost all of them letters to monarchs, ministers, 
generals, intendants, &c. Of letters truly familiar we hardly 
tind one. Louis never descended from the high character 
he acted on the great stage of the world. He is in every 
line a king, never a mere mortal man. 

We cannot avoid noticing one letter addressed to his naval 
commander, the duke of Beaufort, as it seems to decide com- 
pletely the point we adverted to in a former part of our cri- 
tique, and clearly shows that Louis did not fully prevent the 
junction of his fleet to that of his Dutch allies in the war of 
1666. After paying the duke many compliments for his 
zeal in the service, the king very calmly represents to bim 
some parts of his conduct with which he is dissatisfied. 
Among other articles of accusation we find the following : 


* After havingat first condemned the Charente, and in order to with- 
draw the fleet from that river as soon as possible, you both wrote 
to me and made me understand by Etemart, that you were in want 
of nothing, and that in three days you should be in a condition to 
sail. On this I sent word tothe states of the United Provinces, that 
you would be immediately in the channel with ail my fleet, and ne- 
vertheless you still remained sixteen or eighteen days in the Charente, 
and at your arrival at Belleisle, the Marquis de Belleford, in- 
formed me that you were still in want of many necessaries.’ 

ad 

This whole letter is one of the most interesting articles of 
this part of the collection. 

What the editor calls ‘ Opuscules Litteraires’ form the 
fourth division of this work. They consist of the translation 
of the first book of Casar’s Commentaries, the merit or the 
faults of which are probably to be attributed to M. Hardouin 
de Pérefina, his preceptor, rather than to the monarch, 
There are besides two little songs and an impromptu, which 
have been ascribed to the king. This part has at least bre- 
vity to recommend it, if we can give it no other praise. 

The whole is closed with some pieces supplemental to 
the works of the monarch, containing anecdotes, letters, 
or memoirs, connected with the events of his reign. They are 
in number nineteen, and make up half the last volume, Théy 
are not all of equal interest or importance. Most of them 
have been published before. Those that relate to the secret 
negociations between Louis X{V. and Charles II. are taken 
from Dalrymple’s Memoirs, which though they have now been 
published in England near five and twenty years, seem even 
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at this day to be imperfectly known in France. A few of 
them are now tor the first time brought to light. 

Having finished whatwe have thought necessary tosay on the 
principal contents of these interesting volumes, we must con- 
fine ourselves to stating simply that there is prefixed to them 
(besides a portrait of the monarch and a number of fac-simi- 
les of his hand writing, and that of some persons of the first 
distinction of his court) a long article, entitled ‘ New Con- 
siderations on Louis XLV.’ by M. Grouvelle, the editor. lo 
it he takes a very enlightened view of the character of this 
prince and the spirit of his reign. We must content our- 
selves with saying that these Considerations discover a deep 
insight into the springs of human action, and a judgment 
equally penetrating and discriminative. We must likewise 
mention that an edition of that part of these works, which 
are here entitled, historical and political memoirs, edited by 
M. de Gain- Montagnac appeared last year. We noticed th s 
work in the Appendix to the eighth volume of our Review ; 
justice obliges us to add, that, besides minor errors and de- 
fects, the work edited by M. de Gain-Montagnac is deficient 
in whole articles which are to be found in this. With re- 
gard to the end of 1001 aud the year 1662 there is nothing, 
the documents with regard to that year not being to be found 
in the Imperial Library, and the principal motive of the pub- 
lishers seems to have becn to anticipate the present edition, 
the publication of which had been previously announced. 
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Memoirs of Henry de Campion, Lord of Feugueri, Boseferei, 
la Lande and Feue, Gentleman of Frangois de Bourbon- 
Vendome, Duke of Beaufort, and Licut. Colonel of the 
Regiment of Henri d Orleans, Duke of Longueville: contain- 
ing unknown Facts of the Reign of Louis X111, and the first 
eleven Years of Louis XIV. purticularly many interesting 
Anecdotes of the Dukes of Vendome, Beaufort, and Car- 
dinal Mazarine, from 1034 to 1654. Imported by De- 
conchy. 1807. 


THESE Memoirs have been drawn from the papers of the 
family of M.de Campion Montpoignant by the industry of 
General Grimoard, and are published as proper for forming 
the first of a series of original wemoirs to illustrate the reigns 
of Louis XLV. and Louis XV. ‘They were drawn up by the 
writer for the sake of his children and family ; having him- 
self (as Le informs them) felt uneasy that Le was ignorant of 
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the principal actions of his ancestors, from which in his 
youth he might have regulated his own life and conduct, 
We collect from this history of himself that M. de Campion 
wasa man of just and honourableintentions, but occasionally 
warped either by his passions or the prejudices ofhis times; so 
thatin this account of his own actions, he hasrelated some 
that are rather to be shunned than to be imitated; and has 
with great naiveté brought us acquainted with his foibles as 
well as with his good qualities. We must do him the justice to 
say that his virtues greatly preponderate over his faults, and 
that he has brought before our view a systein of manners and 
opinions which now adays appear singular, and occasionally 
extravagant. 

M. de Campion traces his family up to the time of Robert 
duke of Normandy, eldest sou of our William the conqueror. 
He was himself the second son of Heuri de Campion, des- 
cended in each line from antient and honourable families in 
the province of Normandy. He learnt his exercise and carried 
a musket (according to the practice of young noblemen at the 
time) in the regiment of guards, after which, at eighteen, he 
accepted an ensigncy, and served in his regi:nent two years. 

At this time (1634) Gaston duke of Orleans, brother to 
Louis XI11, was a voluntary exile with the Spanish govern- 
ment at Brussels, being at enmity with Cardinal de Rich- 
lieu, who ruled France with a despotic authority. M.de 
Campion was seduced by an acquaintance to quit his corps, 
and join the party of the exiled duke at Brussels. But the 
duke speedily made his peace at court, and returned to 
France. His whole party was soon after ruined by the supe- 
rior address of Richlieu, and M. de C. partook of the com- 
mon lot. LIlowever ivrtuue soon befriended him; and by 
the kindness ofa relation he procured an ensigncy in the 
regimentde Normandie, one of the oldest and of the highest 
reputation in the service. 

In this regiment he served for several years, and he gives 
us an account of his campaigns under various generals of 
higb name in Alsace, Lorraine, Roussiilon and Italy. Sieges 
and battles, marches and countermarches, the storming of 
camps, and the springing of mines have been ever the sport ol 
princes, and the amusement of the people too, except that 
portion, who are the imnwediate sufferers. For our parts we 
may say with the poet, 


My ear is pained 
My soul issick with ev’ry day’s report 
Ui wrong and outrage with which earth is filed, 


And as probab!y many of our :eaders may have te same 
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feelings, and many of those who have not may have their ap- 

etite for scenes of carnage satisfied at least, if not surfeited, 
by the relations which fill the columns of our daily journals, 
we must content ourselves with observing that M. de Cam.’ 
pion’s history bears every mark of scrupulous fidelity, and 
we must add of the greatest modesty in speaking of his per- 
sonal services. 

It is difficult for us to conceive at the present day, when 
the civil authority universally receives the most implicit 
obedience, how feeble and unsettled it was formerly. hen 
it was subinitted to at all, it was rather as to an evil which 
could not be avoided than from a principle of duty and sub- 
ordination, The great lords were in a constant state of 
hostility to it, either resisting it openly and by force of arms, 
or selling their submission at the best price they could obtain. 
Every town and every hamlet struggled hard for the same 
species of rude independence, and yielded not a jot but 
where submission could be compelled by open force. If 
the king’s troops were to pass through a town, the inhabitants 
would shut their gates, and if strong enough would make 
them change their route. If the parties were pretty equally 
balanced, the commander would accept a sum of money, 
to lead his men through’ other quarters. At times they 
would come to blows ; and it seems not to have been un- 
common, when the troops proved victorious, to give up 
the towns to pillage. 

The great hero of modern warfare has been accused of 
making no account of the lives of his men, provided he 
curies his point. The heroes of the old school were equally 
regardless of human blood, from motives sometimes less 
excuseable ; for they lavished it most wantonly, where it 
was physically impossible to carry their point. In 1639, the 
prince of Condé made one of those impracticable attempts 
to force the Spaniards to raise the siege of Salcis in Rous. 
sillon, M. De Campion’s regiment before the attack consisted 
of thirty-five officers and eight hundred soldiers; of these 
<Wenty-nine oflicers were put hors de combat, and four 
hundred soldiers, nor would aman have escaped, had not 
the enemy’s supply of powder been deficient. ‘This mur- 
derous business was undertaken without a hope of success > 
but simply because the prince thou, hit it right that cardinal 
Richlieu should have no pretext to injure him at court. 
M. de C.’s account of his own staie of mind previous to the 
affair is sufficiently amusing : 


© We had allofus, the preceding day performed the usual exer- 
cises of christians, when undertakins actions so full of penl. But 
I had a scruple of conscience which embarrassed me; it was that 
the sieur de Soion, a ligutenart in our regiment, und nephew of 
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Guitant, afterwards a captain in the Queen’s guards, had received 
a blow from one of our captains of the name of Du Tuc, a very 
brave man, and had afterwards been forced by the maréchal de 
Schomberg to make up the quarrel ; but being dissatisfied, he had 
asked me to be his second in an affair with Da ‘Tuc as soon as we 
should be no longer under the maréschal’s command. | had pro- 
mised to serve him with pleasure, and we were now waiting for the 
end of the campaign to finish the affair. ‘This circumstance gave 
me much uneasiness in our present hazard, for I have always, though 
a great sinner, had a great respect for religion. I did not however 
mention my uneasiness to my friend, contenting myself with saying 
to him in the hearing of his enemy, that in the present circumstances 
we should think of nothing but serving our king and country,’ 


M. de C, was soon relieved from his scruples, for poor 
Du Tuc was killed off at the first discharge. It is a pity 
that M. de C. could not have read Fielding’s Amelia. Col. 


James, who was also very religious, has there proved that 
if the practice of duelling is not expressly excepted from the 
sixth commandment it is probably that it is merely from an 
error of the text. And when we survey the conduct of 
those who, as far as we can judge fromroutward appearances, 
have as much veneration for religion as M. de Campion 
professed, we cannot help believing that each of ihem has 


some secret salvo for their own favourite sins; though they 
would be grossly scandalized at extending it to the sins of 
their neighbours. 

The place of loyalty to the sovereign was occupied in 
the breasts of men of honour, by an unbounded attachment 
to the interests of the family to whom they attached them. 
selves: they seemed to think themselves bound to support 
their chief in all actions, whether good or bad, and to fol- 
Jow him through all the changes of his fortune. M. de C. 
has given us an example of his own fidelity to the duke of 
Beaufort, which is somewhat extraordinary fora man who 
had a great veneration for religion. After the death of 
Louis XIU. cardinal Mazarine succeeded to the power, 
which had been exercised by Kichlieu. One of the first 
steps of his administration was to arrest the duke of Bean- 
fort and his immediate adherents. {Lt was rumoured that 
the duke had formed a plot against the cardinal’s life. Cars 
dinal de Retz has asserted, seemingly upon good authority, 
that no such plot ever existed, and that the whole was a 
forgery of the minister’s, in order to get rid of his political 
enemies. But these memoirs place the existence of tuis con- 
spiracy beyond adoubt. M. de Campion bas related the 
circumstances of it very minutely, aud the part which be 
himself tookin it. The duke seems to have possessed a 
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weak head and a most corrupt heart ; but M. de C. thinks he 
was instigated to this shocking attempt mere by twa 
females of the highest rank at court (the duchesses de Chev- 
yeuse and Montbecson than from his own inclinations, 
M. de C. recounts the arguments he used to dissuade the 
duke from this attempt, and tagenuously displays all the 
anguish le suffered frour being concerned in it, and his 
joy at the frequent miscarriages of ihe design. The duke 
himself feltoceasional pangs of compunction,buta conference 
with his female advisers never failed to banish his scruples, 
and tomake him return to bis purpose more resolutely than 
ever; and he therefore desired M. de C. t5 offer no more 
reasons against his attempt, since it would be to no purpose. 
As M. de C. looked upon the design with horror, we expect- 
ed to find he instantly quitted the service of a master, who 
could so far degrade himself as to harbour it. But we find 
that bis notions of honour, instead of prompting him to this 
conduct, imposed upon him as a duly, that having attached 
himself to the fortune of this man, he was bound to follow 
him under all circumstances, and not to abandon him, what- 
ever part he chose to act. The secret therefore was to be 
‘aviolable, and he exacted only two conditions for himself ; 
the first was not to be employed in the personal execution 
of the murder; the second, that if it were done out of the 
presence of the duke, he would not be present ; but if the 
duke were there, he would without scruple keep himself 
near his person, to defend him against all accidents, which 
he was resolved to do both from his affection and his duty. 

Such then were the ideas of a gentleman-and a man of 
honour, when desired to assist at the assassination of a man, 
whose only offence was that he possessed more talents, po- 
licy and success than his vivals! After reading such a tale 
we can hardly help asking whether it be true, that there is 
no real standard of virtue, but that it varies momentarily 
with the fleeting fashions, humours and opinions of the day. 
At least it is in vain that we look for it in the approbation 
or condemnation of any party or cabal of individuals, who 
pursuing a common end, are apt to encourage each other 
tn the violation of every priaciple of equity and humanity 
that stands in the way of their object. M. de Campion’s 
observations on the conduct of his own brother, are so just 
that we are lempted totranscribe them. 


‘J went with my brother to the duke, thinking that the entire con- 
fidence he had in him would make him change his opinion. He 
took him to a retired part of the room, whilst I staid a little apart 
with those who were inthe chamber; yet the wish I had to make him 
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alter his design made me go nearer them, and [ heard my brother, 
who was sitting near the prince, saying every thing, contrary to his 
promise, which he thought likely to make him accelerate the execu- 
tion of this shameful attempt. This affected me greatly, since [ 
saw clearly that al] my efforts would be vain against these two men 
and the two women who at that time wholly governed one of them, 

was more astonished at my brother, than at the others, as [ 
knew that his manners were mild and his disposition naturallygood, 
I thought then as I have ever dune since that that long intercourse 
he had kept up with factious persons, whilst he was in the service of 
the count de Soissons, had inspired him with a desire, against his 
natural inclination, of seeing the court and the state in perpetual 
agitation: he has since given many indications of this inclina- 
tion, which is rather an acquired habit than a natural disposi. 
tion.’ 


However the good fortune of the cardinal presefved him 
from this diabolical attempt ; the duke was seized andimpri- 
soned for several years; some of his agents underwent the 
saine fate ; others escaped only by skulking about and hiding 
themselves. This was the measure to which M. de C. was 
ebliged to have recourse, to avoid the horrors of a dungeon. 
This state of jeopardy and uneasiness occupied five of the 
best years of his life, which were passed in the strictest conceal- 
ment, sometimes in France, sometimes in the island of Jersey, 
and for atimein Italy, whither he followed the dukedeV endome, 
father of the assassin duke de Beaufort. The character he 
gives of this great personage is still more contemptible and 
infamous than that of the son, The ultimate treatment that 
M. de Campion received was such as he bad reason to ex- 
pect from wretches of their stamp. He was dismissed, not 
from any charge which they had against hiinself, but on ac 
count of a disagreement which took place between them and 
his elder brother. Knowing his integrity, they were not 
under any apprehension of his betraying the secrets he was 
master of, He is induced to make on this occasion the 
following reflection, which, though it may be too just, 
is whimsically placed in a bovk of serious advice to his 
children. 


‘ This proves how dangerous it is with many princes to be known 
for a man of inflexible integrity ; for the ingratitute which is natu- 
ral to the greater part of them prevents their having a due sense of 
the favours they have receiv.d; and the assurance they feel 
that they will not be deserted in their disgrace, frees them from 
apprehension, the only principle, which obliges therm to retain by be- 
nefits, persons who are willing to make their fortunes, without hav, 
jng any scruple with regard to the means,’ 
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Among the evils of his situation, M. de C. was at least ex 
empt from the dread of poverty. For having access to 
persons of the first rank, he was able to maintain himself 
handsomely by his skill at cards and other games. He speaks 
of this qualification with much complacency and self-appro- 
bation. 

A‘ter his dismissal from the family ofVendome, M.de Cam- 
1 attached himself to the service of the duke de Longue- 
vilie, a nobleman of whose character he speaks in higher 
terms than of tliat his former patrons. fle commanded a 
rogimeat of infantry raised by the duke. He served again 
fur two or three campaigns; but in the year 1454 he entire- 
ly retired from active life, though he was still in the prime of 
life. He lived as a private gentleman for niue years more 
and diedin ihe year 1063 at the age of fifty. 

He has given the latler part of his narration considerable 
interest by pourtraying the {felicity he enjoyed in domestic 
life, the virtue and sweetness of his wife, the delight he took 
in a favourite daughter, and the pangs he endured when she 

was torn from bim by an untimely death. He seems appre- 
hensive lest the dweiling upon these trifling subjects may be- 
tray a simplicity rather derogating from his character; and 
excuses himself from indulging it, as affording a solace to his 
affliction. We believe that those who have hearts true to the 
feelings of nature will sympathise more warmly with him 
in these few pages than in all the other adventures of his 
life. 

We close the volume with a sense of some obligation to- 
wards those who have rescued it from annihilation. Towards 
the writer we cannot but feel sentiments of kindness, think- 
ing him to have been a man of good principles, except when 

erverted by ignorance, party, and the prejudices of this age. 

‘he times which he describes were not such as to make us 
fee] dissatisfied with our own. Factions were more violent 
and vindictive, war more bloody and ferocious, the morals 
of the great more shameless and abandoned, and we may 
therefore conclude thatthe manners of middle life could not 
in any respect have been preferable to those of the present 
times, 
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Art. IEl.—Histoire particuliere des Evenemens, Se. 


A particular History of the Events which took place in 
rance during the Months of June, July, August, and 
September, 1792, and which produced the Fall of the royal 
Throne. By M. Maton de la Varenne 800. Paris, 
1806. Imported by Deconchy. 


TELE passions and prejudices of men must have a century 
to subside before any candid and fair judgment can be ob- 
tained on the origin and the events of the French revolution. 

They are ascribed at this time, with a spirit of resentful 
acrimony, to any causes, religious, civil, or philosophical, 
which the writers wish to discredit; and by some writers to 
any causes or persons, which are supposed to be hostile to 
the abuses and immoralities which had rendered govern- 
ment null, and which brought on that anarchy and misery 
which have been in all ages their effects. 

It is true, whea the king of France and his ministers, in 
endeavouring to repair an old den of thieves, brought it 
crumbling about their ears, projectors, of various professions 
and talents, either offered their services, or complied with 
requests and invitations, to assist in building up a new edi- 
fice ; and the constitution of 1791 and 1792, was a most ree 
spectable production of the most respectable delegation, that 
was ever formed. We know it is the fashion to decry that 
constitution as ineffectual. Those who advance this opinion 
should recollect it never had a trial. The unfortunate 
Loujs was ill advised in endeavouring to prevent that trial, 
and he lost his life, his throne, and the nation its liberty, by 
the artifices he used to evade the character of a constitu- 
tional king. 

With the writer of this work, he is without spot or ble- 
mish, and those who voted his death seemed to have in- 
curred the guilt of the sin against the Holy Ghost. The 
opinions of the writer are therefore of little account, but he 
has rumwmaged the common sewers of Jacobin ferocity, and 
he has endeavoured to subject to universal execration many 
of the victims, all the dupes, and all the abettors of that fe- 
Tocity, 

While therefore the historian may find in this work mi- 
nute and correct information; while he may have some 
errors of common fame corrected—he must be’ on his guard 
where philosophers or republicans are introduced ; for they 
are seldom allowéd any wisdom or virtue. 

The character of La Fayette is au exception, and is drawn 
ina manner which would scarcely discredit the abilities of 
the ablest historian. 
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* Acebrding to some, ambition of the mere inordinate nature had 
Giled his mind with vast projects, which were to end in the supreme 
power, and he wished, after the model, but by the destruction of 
the Duke of Orleans, to obtain it per fas atque nefus. Such was 
the opinion given by the Englishman, Mr. Windham, in the House 
of Commons on the 16th of December, 1796. Can the.idea of M. 
de la Fayette be separated fromthe remembrance of the thousands of 
victims that he has made by his crimes ? Are not his misfortunes the 
fruits of his offences ? Can any one be ignorant that the conduct of 
this soldier towards his king was inhumanand barbarous ? Was hot 
the unfortunate Queen of France hcard to say, that La Fayette wasa 
man whom she could never pardon ?” According to others, he was 
guided in bis revolutionary concuct by a blind unrefiecting enthu- 
siasm, and followed no fixed principle whatever. He proceeded at 
random without plan, without any end but that of making himself 
talked of asthe hero of a revolution in France, as Washington had 
been in America ; and this thirst for celebrity prevented him from 
saving the king and the monarchy, as he might have done, by dee 
stroying the work of the innovators, when he saw that it was produc- 
tive of great evils. Neither the one nor the other of these judgments 
appears to me to be correct. 

* Having only just reached his thirty-fifth year, when he was 
called to the command of the national guards at Paris, the Marquis 
de la Fayetie, whose ideas had been rendered republican by the re 
volution in America, had not a judgment sufficiently mature to see 
that the system which had succeeded thee, could not adapt itself 
to France; that our manners, our localities, our population, our 
customs, our superiority over most other nations, must make us 
preserve the monarchical form of government in preference to a re- 
publican, which is particularly suited to small states; because, 
serving as intermediates, or as lines of demarcation to the greater 
powers, and ill adapted to make war, they are under the protection 
of those which surround them. A later experience, in consequence 
of which a new monarchy has been established in [‘rance, proves the 
justice of this assertion. 

‘ The general La Fayette might have some chivalrous ideas, he 
might be devoured by the ambition of immortalizing himself in 
France as Washington had done in America, where he himself had 
acquired almost an equal share of glory. He might not be supe- 
rior to circumstances; that creative genius might sometimes fail 
him, which gains the mastery, and fixes the instability of fortune. 
But his views were upright ; he possessed great address in taking ade 
vantage of events; activity, a cool and calculating head ; a great 
share of humanity when it was in his power to use the engine of 
terror, and to swell his party with that of the Jacobins, of whom he 
was the declared enemy ; of generosity towards some particular 
enemies whom it was in his power to deliver to the fury of the peo- 
ple ; of personal disinterestedness,when he had it in his power to ac- 
cept the staff of Marshal of France, the title of generalissimo, the 
sword of constable, and several ogher dignities which the court of 
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fered to him in order to secare his attachment. He refused all 
these honours, as on the 14th of July, 1789, he had refused the dice 
tatorship, that he might give his whole mind to the consummation 
of the dangerous work which it was no longer in his ‘power to de- 
stroy; a work, the establishment of which, as it seemed to him, 
could not fail to ensure the happiness of his country, and ‘for the 
success of which he had expended 1,700,000 livres of his fortune, 
when he found himself compelled to fly. These are actions for 
which we vouch. He committed faults through inexperience ; but 
he also did good; above all,to his philanthropy was owing a crimi- 
nal jurisprudence more humane than the ancient one, since it allows 
to the accused counsel selected by himself, the exhibition of the 
indictment, and the publicity of the procedure. Let us lament 
over the men who have appeared on the political theatre in tenrpese 
tuous times, and do not let us call down upon them the execrations 
of posterity, when we have the right to believe, that in the midst of 
the greatesterrors, their heart was pure.’ 


Tn the following paragraph: the partial spirit of censure 
returns upon him : 


‘In restoring the pagan ceremonies to their vigour, it was necessary 
to destroy all that belonged to popery. Manuel decreed the suppres- 
sion of bells, without excepting the silver one of the palace, aad that 
of St. Germain I’ Auxercis, famous forthe signal they had given for 
the massacre of St. Bartholomew. Benoiston, a miserable advo- 
cate at Nantz, decreed also the expulsion of all the priests who had 
refused or retracted the oath prescribed on the 26th of December, 
1790; and to cover these impious laws with a pretext of philosu- 
phy, Gaudet at the same time conferred the title of French citizens 
on the Englishman ‘lhomas Paine, who published several pamphlets 
against religion, one of which, (the pretended ‘* Age of Reason,’’) 
may be compared to the testament of the curé Mesher, who died iu 
1733 ; on Joseph Priestley, William Wilberforce, Thomas Ciark- 
son, John Hamilton, David Williams, N. Maddison, and James 
M‘Intosh ; on N. Gorain ; on Clootz, the Prussian ; on Cornelius 
Pauw, his uncle, a German canon, author of Researches on the Egyp. 
tians, the Greeks, and the Americans, (who died on the 7th of July, 
1799, at Xantenn, a town near Aix-la-Chapelie); on Joachim Henry 
Camp, a Dutchman; or Jeremiah Bentham; on N. Pestalozzi, an 
Italian ; on general George Washington; on the Polish general 
Thaddeus Kosciusko; on Girle the German publiciste; and oa the 
peet Henry Klopstock, author of the Messiah. 

* Dlany of these strangers whom the assembly invited to join 
with the convention for the purpose of fixing tne destinies of France, 
bestowing at the same time the greatest eulogiums on their senti- 
ments, their writings, and their courage, and from whom it ex- 
pected pompous acknowledgments disdained to return an answer. 
The last mentioned person sent them his renunciation, in which he 
treated them as a vile collectivn of assassins, who by excess of bur- 
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barity and of rapine, had just placed an eternal barrier between, 
themselves and the hapr y Germans.’ 


The character of Marat is masterly; because, though 
highly coloured, itis true. 


* This man, who was intriguing from poverty, unjust by princi- 
ple, malicious from want, a calumniator from interest, a hypocrite 
by calculation, ferocious by instinct, a villain by constitution, 
without judgment in his actions, w.thout a taste fur the sciences, 
arts, and belles-lettres, without depth in his projects, without any 
aim in his crimes, was born at Beaudry in Switzerland, in the 
county of Neuchatel, of poor and Calvinist parents, in the year 
1744. le was about 4 fect 11 inches in height, his eyes were sunk 
and threatening, his head of a monstrous size, his look savage, his 
mcuth of enormous width, bis countenance dark and marked with 
the small-pox, his figure weakly, his appearance altogether was such 
as startled honest men. He ealicd himselfa doctor in medicine. He 
had printed at Amsterdam, in 1775, in three volumes, a treatise on 
man,or the principles and laws o/ the influence of the soul on the body, 
and of the body on the soul. In this work, which did not contain 
any new truths, he vilified, with an air of rhetoric and of assurance, 
those principles which Buffon, Haller, Lecat, and many other 
learned men had brought forward, treated Locke, Mallebranche, 
and Condillae as proud and ignorant, Heivetius as a sophist, whose 
reasonings are refined through an alembic : and asserted by way of @ 
new theory, that the seat of the soul is in the meninges of the brain ; 
that the juice of the nerves is the link of communication between 
the two substances of the body and the soul, that thought discovers to 
man new worlds, and makes him enjoy even nothing. ‘Vhis production 
full of sophistry and contradictions, was only known, fora day bythe 
refutation which Voltaire deigned to make to it, and which concludes 
thus: * He affects to be bombastical in a dissertation on physic, 
and to speak of medicine in epigrams. Every man does his 
utmost to surprize his reader. An harlequin is visible throughout, 
who cuts capers to amuse the gallery.’ 

© Caring little for this criticism, which ought to have cured the 
madness for writing without the hope of being read, the soi-disant 
doctor nevertheless presented to the public in 1779, his discovery 
respecting fire, electricity, and light: a rhapsody in 8vo. which 
would have been for ever unknown, but for the pains he took to 
get its title insertedin the “ France Literaire.” 

* Some years before the revolution, he had also published in En- 
gland, “The Chains of Slavery :” a paltry work in which he vents 
his democratic venom with all his might. 

* Hunger having brought him to Paris, his only business, till the 
assembly of the States General, had been to sell pretended remedies 
for the venereal disease, as wel] as a water of his own compvsition, 
which killed, inthe flower of bis youth, the Chevalier de Gouy- 
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d’Arcy, brother of a marquis of that name, who by his follies in 
the constituent assembly, of which he was a member, deserved to 
be sent to the mad-house, but was sent to the scaffoldon the 23rd 
of July, 1794. At this juncture, at the very time that the officers 
of police were about to produce twelve criminal charges against him, 
he was vomited forth on the theatre of the revolution, like those de- 
structive floods of lava, which volcanoes send: out far and wide; 
he rushed into a career of politics, and published a pamphlet, entie 
tled ‘* Le Publicite Francois,’ whose ill-success caused him to 
change the title into that of “ Ami du Peuple,” with this motto, 
stolen from Jean, Jacques: ‘‘ Vitam impendere vero;” he caused 
himself to be remarked by his ferocious motions in the Section ds 
Theatre Frangois, where the Orlean faction enlisted him, that face 
tion which despised and often disowned him, although it retained 
him in pay ; so inconsistent was he, so absurd, so weak even in his 
wickedness, and changeable in the opinions which he affected, 

‘ Besides the massacre of the prisoners in September, Marat de- 
manded likewise, that of all the partizans of the ancient govern- 
ment, and wished that, by a prompt piece of justice, they would 
reduce toa fourth part the deputies to the convention of which he 
wasaimember. Being denounced on the accusation of wishing 
tolight up a civil war in France by his journal, he was absolved by 
his faction, and after having voted for the death of Louis, with a 
rage that approached to madness, he was poignarded in his bath a€ 
the age of 53, by a young woman as virtuous as she was beautiful, 
named Charlotte Corday-d’Armans, on the 14thof July, 1793. 
The defenders and accomplices of this monster, who did not deserve to 
die by the hands of beauty, deified him throughout France, altars 
were erected to him, the Section du Theatre Frangois took his name, 
and his disgusting skeleton was conveyed to the Pantheon. 

‘ Every day after his just punishment, that cloud of blood-thirsty 
insects which had derived the'r birth from the putrefactions of the 
2d and 3d of September, visibly diminished. The people which 
were exterminating themselves by their own hands, opened their 
eyes. ‘The bust of the infernal divinity was every where dashed to 
pieces, his body was thrown into the sewer of the street Montmartre 
at Paris, and the Carousal freed from a mausoleum which hiscrimes 
had raised to him.’ | 


And the massacre of the Duc de Rochefoucauld is described 
with great justice, except the insinuation totally groundless, 
that the amiable Condorcet solicited it. 


* Louis, Alexander, Duc de la Rochefoucauld, and de la Roche- 
Guyon, a peer of France, tormerly member of the constituent as- 
sembly, an academician equally distinguished by his indefatigable 
application to the sciences, and by his strict virtue, notwithstanding 
sume political errors, had accepted the presidency of the depare- 
ment of Paris, and had signed the suspension of Petion and Ma- 
nuel, after the 20th of June. ‘The national assembly having re-es- 
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tablished them, he foresaw great misfortunes, and quitted Paris 
that he might not witness them. He was advised to pass over to 
Engiand, but his filial and conjugal piety kept him in his country. 

_* Santerre, solicited as they say by Condorcet, took advantage of 
the popular frenzy, to sign an order tor arresting the duke. A 
commissary of the commune was charged with it, and went.to 
Forges ; but more humane than his brethien, he warned him of his 
danger, and made him consent to go to his manor of Roche-Guyon, 
where he might guard him. ‘They set off in the same carriage. 
Passing through Gizors, they were met on the 14th, as if by chance, 
by a party uf Paris cut-throats, who loudly demanded the head of 
the duke. ‘Troops came to hisassistance. Ile passed the town in 
the midst of a quadruple line of national guards with their officer 
and the mayor. A cart Llucked up a narrow lane in their road out 
of Gizors. An assassin found means to approach the duke, and 
threw astone at him, which struck him in the arms of Madam 
d’Anville his mother, who was 93 yearsof age, and knocked him 
down lifeless. He had demanded in the first assembly, the liberty 
of the press, the suspensive veto for the king, the suppression of the 
monks, and wished to establish in France the English government, 
with some alterations, He was the fourth of his family killed .in 
this month, including the two bishops who were put to death at 
Carmes, and his brothersin-Jaw Charies de Boham Chavet, at the 
abbey.” 








Art. 1V.— Histoire de Plantes d Europe et Etrangeres les plus 
communes, les plus utiles et les plus curieuses; ou Elemens de 
Botanique pratique, &c. &e. 


History of the most common, and most useful, and most curi- 
ous Muropean and foreign Plants, or Elements of practi- 
cal Botany: a Work in which are given a precise Descrip- 
tion, according to the Method and Principles of Linnaus, 
of the Genera, Species, their Synonymes, their Properties, 
und a Series of Observations drawn from Nature. By 
J. E. Gilibert, formerly Physician in Lyons, and Professor 
of Natural History in the University of Wilna, now Pro- 
Jessor of Botany at the Garden of the Empress Josephine, 
&c. Second Edition, corrected, enlarged and ornamenied 
with more than 800 Figures in Wood, and 50 in coppere 
plate. 3 Vols. svo, Lyons, Imporied by Deconchy. 
1s06. 


OF all the branches of natural history, botany requires 
perhaps the least genius and the most industry. A tenacious 
memory and indefatigable assiduity are sufficient to cousti- 
tute a botanist without any extraordinary powers of imagina- 
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tion or judgment, the latter faculty indeed is seldom found 
among mere nomenclatorsof vegetables. Hence probably the 
reason that botany has been so much cultivated in France, 
when the people, notwithstanding their acknowledged levity, 
are industricus and persevering in whatever requires but a 
moderate exercise of the thinking powers. This is particularly 
evident in the plodding dullness of the Lyonese, who, al- 
though they can boast of few or no philosophers distinguish- 
ed for their researches in the other two kingdoms ef nature 
have many useful writers in botany, among the most distin-. 
guished of whom must be placed the author of these volumes. 
Practical utility indeed, not original research, seems to have 
been the principal view of the botanical physicians of Lyons, 
and they have according produced works, which however 
inadequate to extend the boundaries of human science, are 
yet well adapted to diffuse a familiar knowledge of botany 
among the midling and subordinate ranks of society. 

M. Gilibert, in the true spirit of egotism peculiar to his 
country, introduces his work by a detail of his own life, bis 
botanical studies and professional friendships. This gar- 
rulous vanity indeed is the more venial, as our septua- 
ginarian author spent 18 months in exile during the murder- 
ous reign of Robespierre, every day of which he expected 
to fall into the hands of the executioners. ‘The pleasures of 
herborization, he says, contributed to mitigate the fear ofim- 
pending death, and the multitude of plants which he found in 
the environs of Beziers and the southern provinces, rescued 
him from despair and made him forget the dangers that in- 
cessantly menaced him.’ Aftter enumerating the principal 
eventsin his own life, and his travelsin Lithuania he proceeds 
to take a brief view of the state and progress of botanical 
science at Lyons, where it appears that the commercial 
spirit of the booksellers and the love of money,. not know- 
ledge, have always been the primum mobile of botanical 
labours. We did not expect indeed to hear an old professor 
entertain such opinions on the little importance of this sci- 
ence, as are here avowed ; aud of 20,000 different species of 
plants now known, he justly asks, ‘ whal memory is capable 
of retaining the Greek and Latiu names by which they are 
designated ? 2000 species at most are all that are considered 
as medicinal, alimentary, or applied to the arts, and the 
other 1$,000 are of no consequence but to the insects which 
devour them, o1 to the animals which they nourish.  Lin- 
nus himself could remember the characters of ouly 4,000, 
and professional men, who bave to study anatomy and me- 
dicine, cannot be supposed to devote the necessary time to 
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acquire a knowledge of such numbers.’ These considera- 
tions therefore have induced the professor, ‘ ist, to propor- 
tion the number of plants to the powers of the memory ; 2d, 
to simplify the nomenclature ; and 3d, to adopt the surest 
and most easy methods.’ To this end M. Gilibert here pre- 
sents his pupils with the generic and specific descriptions of 
' about 3000 of the ‘ most common, most useful, and most cu- 
rious plants,’ according to the method adapted by Linneus, 
with the natural families and synonyma of Tournefort and 
other celebrated botanists. These descriptions are illustrated, 
or, as the author says, ornamented by 800 wood-cuts placed 
on the margin of the pagein the manner of our old books on 
plants printed early in the 17th century, but in every respect 
greatly inferior to our designs at that period. Such cuts in- 
deed may furnish a constant exercise to students, but it will 
be an exercise better adapted to experienced botanists than 
to tyros, to trace this analogy with the plants which they 
desiguate. The copper-plates are also marked with that 
mediocrity which characterizes every thing in Lyons. Of 
the vast mass of matter which these three volumes contain, 
however, we shall only notice what is most interesting of the 
miscellaneous and original information in this edition, 

The second volume is prefaced by five memoirs, all of 
which relate to Lyons. ‘The first, on the topography and 
climate of its environs, especially with regard to their bota- 
nical geography, which derives some interest from the 
charming variety of the scenery. The second, on the trans- 
migration of plants, enumerates the most curious and rare 
ones found in the vicinity of that city. Among those are 
the aquatic plants, Aydrocharis, morsus rane, menyanthes 
nymphoides, isnardia pa/ustris, limosella aquatica, &c. Seve- 
ral Alpine vegetables are also found on the surrounding hills. 
The author infers that the number and variety of the plants 
must be increasing, because he has discovered several new 
ahd very remarkable ones, which were not observed by any 
of his very able predecessors, nor even by himself during the 
course of thirty years. ‘The increase he ascribes to transmi- 
gration, and alleges that the inundations of the large rivers 
from Switzerland and Upper Burgundy transport seeds to 
this province where they eventually become indigenous ; 
that the passage of birds brings others, and that the use of 
foreign grain has been a third cause of their new vegetable 
riches. ‘The kypocheris maculata and xranthium spinosum are 
instanced as of the new species acquired by the latter means. 
lt appears however that the station of plants is uncertain, 
and that if new ones be found many old ones become ex- 
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tinct, and henee probably the reason why the works of all 
the ancient or first botanists are now apparently so imperfect. 

The third memoir presentsan historical sketch of the pro- 
gress of natural history, and of the works of the naturalists 
of Lyons. M. Gilibert dates the origin of the study of 
natural history in that city at the invention of printing, and 
contends that the common opinion which asserts that the 
taste for commerce extinguishes all the sciences, is proved 
erroneous, by the fact, that if Lyons can boast of several ce- 
lebrated naturalists, it is entirely owing to one important 
branch of its commerce, the manufacture of books, which 
has been continued with unremitting industry from #500 
down to the fatal epoch of the revolution. The booksellers 
of Lyons, at an early period, embarked in the trade of print- 
ing books, and the learning and industry necessary to give 
correct editions of the classic works of Aristotle, Theophras- 
tus, Pliny and Dioscorides, diffused a taste for the natural 
sciences ; translations were afterwards required, and to effect 
this it was necessary to have recourse to nature, and to com- 
pare the living objects with the descriptions of them left by 
these ancient writers. Hence the Lyonese became at once 
expert naturalists and classical scholars. Among the most 
distinguished of these restorers of learning and science, must 
be ranked Champier, a polygrapher, says~ the author, if ever 
there were one who wrote onhislory, eloquence, poetry, 
jurispradence and natural history, as in his Hortus Gallicus. 
Curtius or Decourt, Pons, and Dalechamp were also distin- 
guished writers in the latter end of the 15th and begipning of 
the 16th century. Bauhin, Jussieu, Goiffon, Tourrette, 
Sanbty, Dombei, Poivre, Sonnerat, Aleon-Dulac, Jars, and 
Patriu the mineralogist, are hkewise enumerated among the 
Lyonese naturalists. 

The fourth memoir is on the life and writings of Dr. Goif- 
fon, author of the first Flora Lugdunensis, and the fifth consists 
of observations on the rural econonty of the department of the 
Rhone, of which the city of Lyons is the capital. The 
latter is in many parts merely a repetition of the topo- 
graphical observations inthe first memoir, only somewhat 
more minute. The sterility of this department is frankly 
acknowledged, and the miseries of the poor and labouring 
classes of people are prevented from depopulating this place 
more rapidly only in consequence of the increased_caltiva- 
tion of potatoes. The decay of trade and decreased manu- 
factures however have deprived the peasantry of the means 
of bartering their vegetables for clothes, as formerly, couse- 
quently the products of the soil have shared in the same 
common desolation. ‘The oaly relief here deemed adequate 
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for these unfortunate people, is that the government should 
furnish them gratuitous/y with utensils and implements of la- 
bour. Such are the feeble hopes of prosperity under Buona- 
parte’s domination. 

M. Gilibert’s third volume is introduced by a memoir on 
the progress of natural history, especially of botany, and on 
the misfortunes which seem attached to the labours of natu- 
ralists. Did the author wish to ridicule or put a stop to his 
study, he could not have adopted a more effectual method. 
Hitherto we have supposed that minds uniformly devoted to 
scientific researches in the economy of nature, could not 
be much troubled with the vulgar passions of jealousy, envy 
and personal malice. The professor, who fortunately con- 
fines his remarks to botanists only, presents us with a very 
different view of the agonized, vain and passion-troubled 
minds of botanical inquirers. The picture he draws would be 
truly alarming were it not in many respects evidently the 
phantom of a perturbed imagination. He enumerates with 
querulous minuteness all the pains, dangers, and expenses 
of foreign travel; but to minds ennobled by a true spirit of 
philosophy, the pleasures and profits greatly counterbalance 
all those temporary inconveniencies. I[t is true, those who 
have not pecuniary resources for such undertakings would 
pethapsdo muchbetter by turning their attention to some other 
study less expensive and more profitable than that of natural 
history. But we cannot conclude that the study of the 
vegetable kingdom must necessarily be attended with dan- 
gers, difficulties, privations and personal animosities merely 
because Columna and Linnaeus survived their mental 
faculties, and because the latter, who was perhaps the 
vainest man that ever lived, was ale D1 mortified 
by the observations of Haller, Adanson aud Buffon on his 
System of Nature. It were much wiser and much more 
useful to inculcate the necessity of possessing a mind 
trained to candour and diffidence previous to its being directed 
to the study of nature, than to insinuate that all excellence 
must be obtained only by painful exertion, and must be re- 
warded withenvy. and malignity. 

The last and by far the most novel and interesting essay 
prefixed to these volumes, is ‘ A view of the rural economy 
of Lithuania.’ Our ignorance of the ‘ rural é¢conomy’, of 
Poland, and indeed of almost eyery thing whieh concerns 
that country, contributes to render this sketch from, the pen 
of so able a naturalist and accurate observer, still more inter- 

resting, especially at the present period, when it has again 
been made the theatre of une of the mcst bloody and despe- 
rate wars that have ever disgraced the anuals of ma» 
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and when it is probably about to undergo some new poli- 
tical changes, The author confines himself to a very brief 
view of the topography, agriculture, life and labours of the 
peasantry of this province or ancient duchy. We shall 
translate a few particulars : 


* The grand duchy of Lithuania, says M. Gilibert, is a vast 
plain as large as the half of France; formerly it was one continued 
forest, which only nourished wild beasts, and even now two-thirds 
of it are still covered with trees. Well informed travellers who have 
traversed those vast forests, have found in their center and on their 
borders incontestable proofs that the soil was once cultivated. The 
foundations of buildings, caves and traces of ditches and moats every. 
where demonstrate that this country has been several timescultivated 
and as often reduced to forests, It would be absurd to give a 
common character to all the peasants, as the mixture of races and 
the influence of luxury have occasioned great variety in the indivi- 
duals; yet, it may be olseryed in general, that they are of a good 
stature, of an agreeable figure, regular features, and almost all fair 
or flaxen-coloured, and very few brown. Their life, hardy and 
rustic, renders them very robust; their character is tranquillity ; 
they execute slowly all that they undertake, but if they are less 
active than the French, they can support labour a much longer 
time; they are healthful, subject to few diseases, and more old men 
are found among them tban in the best provinces of France. 

* These peasants are serfs or children of the glebe, and belong all 
to masters. Their lot is not the more unhappy ; they are removed 
from all real wants ; if by some misfortune they lose their houses, 
their cattle, or their crops, their masters are obliged to rebuild. 
their houses, replace their cattle, and furnish th.m with grain. 
They have also land which they can transmit to their children, and 
of which their lords cannot deprive them. ‘The poorest of these 
peasants hus two oxen, two cows, @ horse and pigs. Give a Lithu- ..._ 
anian peasant a hatchet, and be will construct a dwelling for himsel€g7" 
and his cattle; be neither wants carpenter, mason, smith, nor carts 
wright. In winter he makes a light sledge to'draw wood from the 
forest, in summer he constructs a cart sufficiently light totranse . 
port hiscrop. With his hatchet he squares the trunks of trees, and 
placing them one above another, makes a very solid wall, between 
the joints of which he places a kind of moss end Kchen which rens 
ders them impenetrable to the cold. These houses are parallel- 
ograms, and at one corner a large stoveis very ingeniously invented, 
which keeps in the house a continual heat of 15 degrees, (Reau- 
mur) whilst the cold without is occasionally 24°: the door and the 
chimney of this stove are in the outside, hence they are not trou- 
bled with sm>ke, and the roof is covered with straw. Near to this 
house is the stable, the walls of which are formed of platted boughs, 
between which are introduced potter’s clay mixed with straw that 
constitutes a mass impenetrable to the cold. In the roof of these 
buildings are placed the hay 7 straw destined for the season's 
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fodder. The peasant and his cattle thus lodged, bis mansion is next 
to be furnished. A square frame with four feet_madeoi the stems 
of young ouks, on which is placed a wooden frame covered with 
fern and moss, constitutes his bed, which the rich cover with beat 
skins. A six-footed table and some wooden stools complete his 
furniture, The childrenin winter sleep on banks near the stove, 
in summer on leaves or in the epen air. The kitchen utensils 
consist of a few earthen pots, a hollow jasper stone with a rough 
pestle serves to grind their grain, and an excavation in the trunk of 
@ tree foru kneading-trough ; the oven, which is very well built 
an furnished without a mason, is very near the stove. ‘The dress 
of these people is a linen shirt manufactured in their own families, 
a tunic of sheepskin with the wool worn next the body, and a long 
brown woollen robe, also of domestic manufacture, with a red 
woollen girdle, which is the only article thatthey purchase. They 
never shave, and have long beards like the patriarchs; if they are 
sick they cansupport their diseases, as experience has taught them 
toknow those which nature cures, and those under which it sinks. 
* The soil is sandy and apparently sterile, yet the Lithuanians have 
abundant crops. Experience having taught them that the labour 
should be superficial, their ploughs are more simple than ours, 
and so light that they can be carried on the shoulders, and drawn 
by one horse. he rye sown in Lithuania differs from that of 
France in the great length of its roots, which traverse the sand and 
fix themselves in the clay beneath, and in the shortness of the stalk 
or straw, which does not exceed from 28 to 30 inches. The rapidity 
of the vegetation is surprising in this climate. About the 12th or 
15th of May, the warm south winds have dissolved the snow, and 
left the fields of rye as green as meadows ; in about sixty days after, 
by the 15th ov 25th of July, it is all gathered and “preserved for the 
winter. Rye furnishes the principal food of the people of every 
class, and the bread mede of it is much superior to that of the 
same grain madein France. Barley is only used to make beer, and 
wheat is rarely cultivated. Buckwheat is the next most abundant 
grain, which with wheaten flour is chiefly used in pastry and sweat- 
meats. Hemp and flax are also cultivated, and oi] drawn from their 
seed ; but the vil most used by the Lithuanians in dressing or sea- 
soning their food, is that extracted from wild cabbage seed, of which 
they culuvate three species, the Brassica campestris, B. orientalis, 
and the Rephanistrum. Hops are likewise tound in this country, ifnot 
indigenous at least naturalized. Every peasant basa garden behind 
his house, in which are some inditierent apple and pear trees; but 
they are unacquainted with quickset hedges. Grapes ripen imper- 
fectly, and are not sweet. All the spontaneous fruit trees in these 
frozen regions bear only acid berries, such as the gooseberry, the 
myrtle, and the briar; even the raspberries, so sweet in our climate, 
wre acid in Lithuania; the strawberry alone is aromatic, sweet, and 
scarcely sourish. The bees however, which are abundant in this 
country, produce vast quantities of white honey, much superior to 
that of Narbenne, and which is found in almost every old thunk ofa 
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tree in the forest. Of this honey a spirituous wine is made, and 
also of several berries. They likewise distil ardent spirits from fer- 
mented wheat, barley, rye, oats, cherry-stones, and the heraclium 
sphondilium, to which they add anise or fennel to give it a flavour. 
Custom enables them to drink three or four quarts of these liquors, 
without being sensibly affected. I have known thousands of Lithua- 
nians who, at seventy years of age, had committed this excess through- 
out their lives. Anise, coriander, and fennel are every where 
cultivated, and the seed used in considerable quantities in their 
bread. Their fields are covered with large poppies, from which they 
extract no opium, and only use tke seed, ot which the Lithuanians 
eat copiously. Meat and game are very abundant, but seldom eaten 
by the peasants, who keep their fowl, butter, eggs and game to pay 
their tribute, and content themselves. with the use of lard, and 
goose-oil fried. A horse costs twenty shillings, a cow 16s, a pair 
of oxen Sl. a large hog 8s. an ewe 23. a goose Od. a pound of bute 
ter 3id. a pound of meat I$1. a pound of wheaten bread 1$d. and 
a pound of rye bread 4:1. a vottle of beer Ld. of spirits 3d. a shirt 
1s. 6d. a woollen coat 12s, and a cover of skins 6s.” 


Such is the picture which our author asserts is a correct 
likeness of the people of Lithuania. Of the nobles, who wan- 
ton in all the luxuries of potent princes, he says nothing. To 
this volume M. Gilibert has also appended, besides very use- 
ful Latin and French indexes, a dictionary of botanical terms 
and botanical writers and their works, tables of the systems 
and natural orders of Linnzus and Tournefort, and compa- 
rative lists of the ancient and modern synonymes: an analy- 
tical method or view of the plants in Lithuania, and what are 
generally dispersed over Europe. As an introduction to this 
analytical method, the author gives an apparently accurate 
and interesting view of the topography and geog’raphy of Li- 
thuania, which would exceed our limits to analyze. His 
method, which is in fact an attempt to introduce a new sys- 
tem of botanical arrangement, is divided into four series of 
plants, and each series again divided into collections and fasci- 
culi. Were we not already sated with systems in every branch 
of natural history, we should not withhold trom this its due 
portion of merit ; but it is enough to say thatit is useless, as it 
cannot supersede those now established, and will otherwise 
contribute little to facilitate the progress of botanical know. 
ledge. 

With respect to the relative merit and utility of this History 
of Plants, to those who wish for a general and miscellaneous 
knowledge of the vegetable kingdom, we know of few works 
either in French or English, more easily accessible, or better 
adapted to familiarize simplers with the most useful herbs 
and plants. ‘lo the general description of each genus and 
epecies are added observations on the habits and medicinal 
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uses (if any) of the vegetable in question, These are ac- 
companied with critical remarks on the author who has 
given the best design ot the plant, and who has best defined 
and described it. Here M. Gilibert discovers both extensive 
reading and observation, and frequently bestows the honest 
tribute of approbation on the talents and industry of the 
English botanist Hill, now almost obsolete or forgotten in 
this country. We have to regret however that the wooden 
cuts which illustrate the descriptions, and which are so con- 
veniently placed on the margin of each page, are so imper- 
fect as rarely to convey any adequate idea of the external 
character or perspective of the piant. In the present taste 

. for wood cuts, we know not why this practice should not be 
again adopted in this country, as formerly, to propagate the 
knowledge of botany, instead of representing insignificant 
figures from ancient mythology. The utility of the plan 
is self-evident. — . 
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Art. V.—Essai sur la Vie Du Grand Conde, &c. 
Essay on the Life of the great Condé, by Louis Joseph de 
Bourbon Conde, his fourth Descendant, Svo, Paris. 1806. 

Imported by Deconchy. — | 


THE authenticity of this work rests entirely on the word 
of Monsieur Leopold Collins, bookseller in Paris: this gentle- 
man informs the public,who he conceives will suspect that he 
has only attributed it toa descendant of the great Condé 
merely to excite their interest or their curiosity, that he isin 
possession of two manuscripts, one entirely written by the 
hand of the author, the other a copy with corrections by the 
same author: these manuscripts may be inspected by any 
one, who will take the trouble to call upon him. © © 

A few years ago Mr. Ireland was in possession of Shake- 
pearian manuscripts, and published the same advertisement 
to a doubting public. Some few bglieved them authentic, 
more doubted, and an assemblage of critics at the theatre 
royal Drury Lane, at length compelled the author to acknow- 
ledge the forgery. If it were easy for Mr. Ireland to coun- 
terfeit the hand writing of Shakespeare, so long dead, how 
much easier must it be for Mr. Collins toimitate that of 
Louis Joseph de Bourbon Condé ? How Mons.C. came in pos- 
session of the manuscripts, he carefully conceals; but pru- 
dently adds that it seems to have been composed about for- 
tv years ago. So much for the authenticity of this volume. 
We will now briefly state our opinicns respecting its merits 
anddefects. In writing the memoirs of a celebrated charac- 
ter, a principal object of the author should be to introduce us 
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to his retirement, to let us behold him ia the midst of his fa- 
mily, in those mements when every restraint is removed, and 
the man ceases to act for publicadmiration and applause. It 
is in this respect that Boswell’s life of Johason, notwithstand- 
ing its many faults, is read with such delight. The charace 
ter of his hero is so faithfully pourtrayed, that we fancy our- 
selves in his company, and almost see every disturtion of his 
unwieldy body, when he is angry, and enjoy whatever affords 
him pleasure. But it is not so with the hero Condé: when 
the battle is prepared, and the victory gained, then Condé va- 
nishes till the next opportunity occurs of intreducing him on 
the stage ; where the same routine is gone through, again 
and again, till the reader becomes nauseated with the crambe 
repetita, and wonders how the author should presume to call 
it an essay on the life of Condé. To judge from the work be- 
fore us, the subject of it could never have enjoyed the society 
of his family; one continued bustle of fighting and political 
intriguing seems to have formed his sole existence ; yet 
Conde did love retirement, and domestic privacy ; but scarce- 
Jy one anecdote of this nature is to be found to relieve us 
from the scenes of blood which every page presents to our 
eyes. Asa history of the age in which the great Condé - 
ved, this work is sufficiently entertaining. hat part of it 
which relates to the age of Louis the fourteenth is well writ- 
ten. The striking contrast of the rebellion of Condé against 
that prince, and his submissive attachment to him afterwards, 
will be read perhaps with surprise. Butit must be observed 
that he was only the enemy of the government, and not of 
the king. He successively hated Richelieu and Mazarin, 
who in turn ruled France like two grand viziers. To mili- 
tary men this may also prove an interesting performance ; 
from the example before them they may learn the art of war, 
and how to act with advantage in the most difficult circum- 
stances. His character is thus summed up by the au- 
thor: , 

* Asaneminent warrior, an illustrious prince, an enlightened 
man, a tender father and faithful friend, Condé united in himself 
every grand quality, and every honourable sentiment; his character, 
unique in the annals of the world, would appear fabulous, without 
reading his history. Rich in talents and in modesty, in greatness and 
affability, he was at once warlike and sentimental, impetuous and 
mild, a rebel and 4 citizen: he loved the sciences and war, agitatioy 
and repose, business and pleasure ; he inspired at the same time at- 
tachment and jealousy, esteem and hatred, interest and fear; and 
in any point of view in which history presents him, he is always the 
greatest ornament; he brightens every picture, enriches every de- 
tail; he interests, he seduces, he entraps by the eclat which he 
gives to times, places, actions and men. Frenchmen, princes, war- 
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riors, cherish with me the memory of this hero; render homage to 
his genius, imitate his virtues, avoid his errors; and let us congratu- 
late our country for having produced a being whose existeace 
for ever will honour the blood of kings, the list of heroes, and the 
age of great men.’ 
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Art. VI.—Versuch einer Priifing und Verbesserung der 
jetzt gewohnlichen Behandlungs art des Scharlachfiebers, 
&ec. 


Enquiries as to the best Means of improving the present System 
of treating Scarlet Fevers, by Dr. Johan Stieghtz, Physician 
at Ilanover. Hanover. 1807. 


WHILE the calamities of war were destroying thousands 
in Germany and Prussia, during the last campaign, an epi- 
demical disease was visiting the cottages of the poor and 
tranquil inhabitants, and vying with the sword in the number 
of its victims. 

We believe the name of: Dr. Stieglitz is known on the 
continent both as a medical and literary character. He has 
entered the lists on this occasion, armed in both capacities, 
and has displayed considerable professional experience, as 

-well as critical sagacity. He maintains that the obsti- 
nacy and prevalence of the scarlet fever epidemy were 
owing to the erroneous treatment commonly resorted to, 
Hie details his own practice at considerable length, which 
is directly the reverse of that hitherto received ; he depre- 
cates all adherence to system in the treatment of diseases, 
and perhaps this trait of novelty alone may invite some of 
our medical readers to a perusal of the work, 
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Art. VII.—System des Assecuranz-und Bodmereiwesens, aus 
den Gesezten & Gebrauchen Hamburghs und der vorzug- 
lichsten, Nationen Europens, &c. 


System of Insurance and Maritime Laws; taken from the 
Laws and Customs of all the principal Commercial Coun- 
tries in Europe ; intended for the Use of Insurance Brokers, 
Underwriters, Merchants and Lawyers. By Wiluam Be- 
nelie. @ vols. 8vo. Hamburgh. 1807. 


FEVERAL excellent works of this description are in 
gajstence in this country, but we believe they are wholly 
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confined to the English law of assurance, or at least to that 
part of the code of the civilians adopted into our maritime 
laws. M. Benette has taken a wider range, and extended 
the subject to every trading nation in Europe, a circum- 
stance which of itself must render his work of great value 
independantly of the fidelity with which he has executed 
the task. His work contains some sagacious hints for the 
improvement of the laws of assurance, and states some Cases, 
where their inadequacy to afford any relief to sufferers is very 
glaring. 
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Arr. VILL.—Gallerie der National-Prachten in der Stadt 
Hamburgh. 


Costume of the Citizens of Flamburgh, with a Description of 
the City, §e. GLuneburg. 12me. 1807. 


THIS is a splendid although a small work. It contains 25 
beautifully coloured drawings of various subjects alluded to 
in the course of the book. ‘The description, or rather histo- 
ry of Hamburgh is entertaining, although written in a sober 
German style. The burgher guards ot Hamburgh are not 
treated in the most respectful manner in this performance. 
These are composed of the citizens, and mount guard by turns 
inorder to preserve the tranquillity of the city during the 
night; but, like the watchmen of all countries, they are apt 
to sleep on their posts, andare oftener found smoking and 
drinking in the watch-houses of Hamburgh than patroling 
the streets. 








Arr. 1X.—GmelinC. C. Flora Badensis Alsatica ct confinium 
Regionum cis-et traus-Rhenana plantas a lacu Lodemsco 
usque ad confluentiam Mosella et Rheni sponte nascentes ex- 
hibens sec. Syst. sex. c. iconibus. 2 vols. 8vo. Heidel- 
berg. 


THIS is a botanical work by the title of a Flora of Ger- 
many : the name of Gmelin has been long celebrated as the 
Linnaus of Germany, and he has added to his laurels by 
the production now before us. The varied climate of Ger- 
many ts so favourable to almost every species uf vegetation, 
that it is scarceiy possible for ove naturalist to describe the 
products even of a single district. The work of M. Ginelin 
now betere us, is therefore an Herculean labour, And he 
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has made it a botanical treasure, notwithstanding the disad- 
vantages with which he has had to contend. Indefatigable 
in his personal researches and assisted by a numerous circle 
of botanical friends, he has been collecting, during these five 
and twenty years, whatever was uncommon in the vegeta- 
ble kingdom among the mountains of the Black Forest, and 
on the luxuriant banks of the Rhine, from Basle in Switzer- 
Jand to the confluence of the Neckar and the Rohr. To the 
description of the plants, observations are added upoa 
the territories where they are indigenous, accompa- 
nied with an account of the purposes to which they are 
applied, and the names of the works in which drawings of 
them may be found. In these respects M. Gmelin’s work 
comes recommended to the botanist, the geologist and the 
ceconomist, and itis anew proof of German industry and 
Jearning. 
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Art. X.—Practisch, aconomische, Bemerkungen auf einen 


Reise, &c. 


Practieal and economical Observations, made on a Tour 
through Holstein, Schleswig, Ditmarsen, and Part of the 
Bremen and Uanoverian Terriiories to the Elbe. By 
C. P. Kiesewalter. With Plates. Svo. Wot. 1807. 


THIS is an agricultural work, and the autor informs us 
that he has devoted the greater part of his lite, to the pursuit 
of agricultural knowledge. | 

After some general descriptions of the soil and products, 
&c. of Holstein there follows a detailed account of the rotation 
of crops adopted in this fertile district. A curious fact is 
mentioned which shows to what extent the science of agri- 
culture has been carried in Europe in the Jast twenty years. 
A tract of country which was once so unproductive, as to 
support only sixty persons, now furnishes food and agri- 
cultural employment to three hundred people. Thus, if 
population be the true riches of any country, it must follow 
that the cultivation of waste lands, if the system 6f small 
farms is adopted, is the best method to increase this descrip. 
tion of national prosperity. 

‘The author then proceeds to detail the route he pursued 
in his travels, and he has evidently taken our countryman 
Arthur Young’s Agricultural Surveys for his models. M. 
Kiesewalter’s style is sprightly and flowing, although he 
informs his readers that he is more anxious to be celebrated 
asan agriculturist than as an author, 
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The work is embellished with drawings of cattle, ma- 
' chinery, &c.:all of which have been executed by the author 
himself, and display much taste and assiduity. 








Art. X1.—Verhandlungen und Schriften der Hamburgis- 
chen Gesellchaft, &c. 


Essays and Transactions of the Hamburgh Society for the 
Encouragement of useful Arts and Sciences, for the Year 
1806. With Plates. Svo. Hamburgh. 1/807. 


- THESE transactions are edited by Dr. Meyer of Hamburgh, 
who in the first paper of the volume, takes a succinct view 
of the labours of the society, since its first formation, in the 
year 1800. This memoir contains a faithful detail of the 
different branches of science, to which the members have 
directed their attention, and is highly worthy of perusal. 
One of the most important objects of enquiry with the so- 
ciety during the last year, has produced seven essays. The 
subject proposed was ‘the best plan forthe situation and inte- 
rior arrangement of a prison for criminals and debtors,’— 
Each of these memoirs is accompanied by a drawing. 
The next branch of enquiry is on the subject of instituting 
‘ a saving bankor pension chest,’ to which the labourin 
classes of the community are to contribute while in health, 
and from which they are to receive in return a pension during: 
old age or sickness. The plan of this institution was pre- 
sented to the society by Baron Voght, and the calculations 
were made by M. Luis, both of Hamburgh, and their spe- 
culations are about to be acted upon. It is somewhat 
curious that one of the clayses of Mr. Whitbread’s poot’s 
relief bill, lately before the house of commons, embraces 
the very subject above alluded to, and the coincidence ig 
so striking between the two plans that we can bardly attri- 
bute it to chance. The volume now before us concludes 
with instructions and directions addressed to the lower 
classes as to their dict, health, &c. and contains some 
strong injunctions upon them to attend to the education of 
their children. 
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Art.XIL.—Les quatre Fondateurs des Dynasties Fran. 
' guises, Jc. 

he four Founders of the French Dynasties, or the History 

of the Establishment of the lrench Monarchy by Clovis; uf 

the Renewal of the Royal Dynastics by Pepin and Hugh 
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Capet ; and of the Foundation of the French Empire by 
Napoleon the Great ; adorned with Portraits of the four 
Sovereigns, and an all gorical Frontispiece. By Dubroca, 
Sco. aris. 1806. imported by Dulau. 


THE supreme power in France,without including the tran- 
sient period of the republic, has passed into the hands of four 
different families in the space of about 1400 years. The first 

regular dynasty was established by Clovis towards the con- 
clusion of the fifth century ; when the mighty power of the 
Roman empire had dwin dled into an emply nawe ; this was 
succeeded by the dynasty of Pepin in 752, whose descend- 
ants yielded the crown to the house of Capet in 987, and this 
illustrious fainily, after having exercised the kingly power in 
France for about &00 years, has finally been replaced by a 
new dynasty in the person of Napoleon the Great. The 
Francks, whose origin is lost in the night of ages, but who 
had long fixed their habitations in Germany, had made a suc- 
cessful irruption into Gaul in the time of Childeric, but they 
did not obtain any permanent establishments in that country 
till the time of his som. Under the auspices of ¢ lovis, the 
Francks made themselves masters of the finest provinces ; the 
subjugation of which they rendered so complete, that they 
altered the manners ,the language andthe name, Clovis, lke 
most of the founders of empires, Was distinguished by abi- 
sities, which raised bim above the level of his contemporaries, 

but which be unfortunately could not transmit along with 
the inheritance of his dominion to his successors. He pos- 
sessed strength of cl.aracter, depth of policy, fertility in ex- 

pedients, and a facility in overcoming obstacles or mak- 
ing them assum: the peculiar form of bis political inno- 
vations. 

At the age of fifteen Ciovis had succeeded to the crown 
of his fathers; and at the ave of twenty, he left the Hercy- 
wiain forest with kb i ud of warriors, passed the Khine, 

ul sent a echatiesse io Sagriusthe Roman governor, who 
bad assumed the — ot kine, and fixed hts capiti al at Soise 
sons. Under the wolts of that city be prepared to meet the 
enterprizing foe. - battle was fought which decided the 
f.te of Gaui; the Romans after an obstinate resistanée 
were entirely defeated ; Siagrius was obliged to abandon his 

inions to ne conqueror, and to seek ap asylum in the 


ry of Atarie the king of the Visigoths, who then kept 
urt et Poulouse. Clovis sent a message to Alaric, de- 
-z tne Lo give up his prisoner, or menacing him with his 


roeutment Vhe Visigoth complied with a request which 
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he had not courage to refuse. Siagrius was given up ; Clo- 
vis kept him for-some time in prison ; and afterwards cut 
off his head. On this occasion the author remarks that the 
measures of the founders of empires require an exertion of ri- 
gour beyond what is requisite in those whose power has been 
long established, and who have no rivals to fear. 


‘ What would be acrime, a violation of justice in the one becomes 
asad necessity in the other. What consideration, in fact, can be put 
in competition with the dangers which menace an empire on the 
establishment of anew dynasty, when factions are fomented by the 
intrigues of ambition, and the opposite pretensions of aspiring 
chiefs ?” 


An allusion is here evidently made to, and an exculpation 
intended for, some of the atrocious acts by which Buonaparte 
has endeavoured to get rid of those whom he had most cause 
to hate or fear. But the extenuation which is attempted 
amounts to no more than this, that when aman has once got 
possession of the supreme power, there is no tie, how- 
ever sacred, which he may not violate to preserve it. 

We have often heard it asserted, and never without dissa- 
tisfaction; and regret, that those precepts of justice which 
ougitto be inviolably observed in the intercourse of indivie 
duals, may be without any dishonour disregarded in the meas 
sures of states. But, if we may be allowed to have any 
knowledge of the relative ties of moral obligation, we must 
assert that the duty of a strict adherence to those ties is 
even more incumbent on natious thau on individuals. For | 
the importance of duty, as far as it can be made a matter of v 
moral appreciation, must be considered as greater or less in 
proportion to the quantity of happiness ot misery which the 
observance or the vielation may produce. And if the practice 
of vice or virtue on a large scale be, productive of greater 
happiness or misery than on 4 small, we cannot but think 
that no state can deviate from the great principles of 
moral duty, without deserving aggravated censure and 
incurring accumulated guilt. We must likewise consider 
that the measures of states are in fact the measuresof individu- 
als ; and though the moral responsibility may seem to be 
disiributed among many, it is in fact concentrated in a few. 
Vor though many may be mechanically concerned in the exe- 
cution, yet the scheme is projected and ordered by a few. 
When aking or his ministers command an innocent man to be 
pat to death, or a city or a provinee to be pillaged or destroy- 

* ed, they must be considered as alone implicated in the guilt 
of all the murders and assassinations, the pillage and destruc 
tiou which they counsel or direct 
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After the murder of Siagrius, Clovis, who killed Alaricia 
single combatin sight of the two armies, put an end tothe reign 
of the Visigoths in Gaul. He afterwards married Clotilda, a 
niece of Gundebad king of Burgundy, who was successful in 
persuading her husband to embrace the religion of the cross. 
This event had a powerful influence in reconciling the Gauls 
to the new dynasty of Clovis and the conquests of theFrancks., 
The government of the Francks did not experience under Clo- 
vis any alteration in itsessential principles. The nation itself, 
which was always jealous of its liberty, and formeda repub- 
lic of which the prince was only the chief magistrate, reign- 
ed in a mass over the different inhabitants of the conquered 
country. Assemblies were still held in the field of Mars ; the 
nobles continued to ferm the council of the prince; and the 
cities of Gaul were puton the same footing as the villages of 
Germany; the names of duke and count, who were at once mi- 
jitary and judicial chiefs, were substituted for the ancient gra- 
fions. The revenue of the prince consisted of his domains, of 
the free gifts which his subjects presented to him when they 
assembled in the field of Mars, and of the fines and confis- 
cations which were awarded by the law. The customs, quit- 
rents, capitulations and diversity of imposts which. the 
avarice or the pride of the emperors had exacted from the 
Gauls were suffered to pass into oblivion under the govern 
mentof the Francks. The judicial administration of Clovis 
was far superior to that to which the Gauls had been 
accustomed under the emperors. The dukes or counts, 
who distributed justice in different districts, cquld not pro- 
nounce sentence without taking seven assessors from among 
the respectable inhabitants of the province where the person 
resided against whom the action lay. The Gauls were thus 
constituted their own judges ; and it was their own fault if 
justice became as venal as it had been under the government 
of theemperors. Most of the customs which the lrancks had 
imported from Germany, were erected into laws. The Salic 
law was established, which has been wisely preserved amid all 
the changes which have happened in the political govern- 
ment of France. Some humiliating distinctions were made 
between the victors and the vanquished, but the rigor of these 
was softened by the beneficent institutions of the prince. 
The Gauls as well as the other subjects were deemed eligible 
to the different offices of the state ; and a Gaul might obtain 
all the privileges ofa Franck by renouncing the Roman to live 
under the Salic law. 

Yhe conduct of Clovis with respect to religion shews 
him to have possessed a mind enlightened far above the 
level of his contemporaries, ‘Ten years elapsed between his 
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entry into Gaul and his conversion te christianity; and yet in 
this interval not one instance is recorded of his having offered 
any violence or contempt to the catholic worship of the van- 
quished Gauls. The religion which he disapproved as an 
individual he protected as the head of the government; and 
in an age of ignorance and barbarism the wisdom of the prince 
promoted the spirit of toleration among the partizans of pa- 
anism and of christianity. When the religious opinions of 
lovis underwent a change, his political principles con- 
tinued the same. When Constantine beeame a convert to 
Christianity, he became the persecutor of the idolatrous 
errors which he had relinquished. But Clovis embraced the 
precepts of christianity only to evince a greater degree of mo- 
deration. The excess of his zeal did not blast the fruits of 
his conversion. The tolerant principles of Clovis. were 
strongly evinced on the conquest of the Visigoths. This 
people professed arianisin, but not without persecuting those 
of an opposite opinion. But when Clovis became master of 
the dominions of Alaric, he established what was called the 
orthodox faith, but without offering any violence to the pro- 
fessors of the arian creed. The descendants of Clovis posses- 
sed none of the virtues by which he had been characterised. 
Their cruelty alienated the affections of the people, and their 
impotence excited their contempt. The loss of their autho- 
sity and respect, facilitated the usurpation of some enterpris- 
ing individual ; the mayors of the palace, who had originally 
been only the ebief domestics of the sovereign, by degrees 
contrived to engross all the power and functions of the go~ 
vernment, till Childeric, the last feeble successor of Clovis, 
was banished for life into a monastery, and Pepin, who was 
more worthy to wear a crown, was elevated to the throne, 
This second royal dynasty in France commenced in 752, 
Clovis laid the first foundation of the French monarchy ; but 
the institutions af Pepin tended. most to consolidate the 
edifice. Under the dynasty of Clovis, the kingdom on the 
death of the sovereign was divided into as many shares as 
there were male issue of the late prince. The Francks had in- 
troduced this custom from Germany. After the aceession of ' 
Pepin the throne was made hereditary in his family, but elec- 
tive with respect to the prince who was toreign. Charles or 
Charlemagne, the sen of Pepin, sigualised bis reign with many 
spiendid atchievements, which have caused his name to be 
ranked among the most glorious in history. fie reduced the 
Saxons, who, on the death of Pepin, had shaken off the yoke 
of France. He afterwards passed the Alps, annihilated the 
sovereignty of the Lombards, and caused himself to be de 
clared king of Ltaly; and in a later period of his reign 
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the grateful admiration of the Roman people revived in his 
person the title of emprror of the west, which had been abo- 
lished for three centuries. The pope placed the crown of the 
Cesars on his head on Christmas day in the year 800, invest- 
ed him with tie purple, and did homwageat hisfeet. At Rome 
he exercises the plenary rights of sovereignty ; sits in judg- 
ment on the pope, and reserves to himself the nght of con- 
firming the choice of his successors. ‘The emperor of Con- 
stantinople acknowledged him for his colleague, and ceded 
to him the greater part of Italy; the Saracens of the 
Pyrenees consented to be his tributaries; the caliph sent him 
presents and testimonies of admiration. Ln short, the forty- 
six years reign of this prince was a continued succession of 
victorious exploit and prosperous enterprize, which extended 
his dominion from the Baltic to the Ebro, and from the 
Tiber to the Atlantic. The first care of Charlemagne was 
to establish the reign of the laws, and in order to pros 
cure for them a more ready obedience he took care that the 
people themselves should have a will in the formation. He 
accordingly perfected the salulary reform in the states gene- 
tal which Pepin had begun. He ordered that that body 
should be assembled twice in the year, in the beginning of the 
spring and at the end of the autumn. In tle assemblies of 
the peaple which were held under the first successors of 
Clovis, every free man who lived under the Salic law had 
the privilege of attending them. But in order to prevent 
these meetings from becoming too numerous and disorderly, 
Charlemagne decreed that every district should send twelve 
deputies chosen from among the more respeetable proprie- 
tors. ‘The assembly consisted of the nobility, the clergy, 
and representatives of the people ; these three orders some- 
times met in separate chambers, and sometimes united in 
one body for the purpose of consultation, or of more closely 
identifying their particular interest with the general good. 
‘The emperor himself never interposed in their deliberations 
except when he was invited to act as a mediator in their 
dispules, or to give his assent to the laws which they had 
passed. ‘Thus in the days of Charlemagne the law of the 
French was the will of the people published in the name of 
the prince. Happy would it bave been for the sovereigns 
who afterwards swayed the crown of France, if they had 
never abolished those institutions which his wisdom had 
planned, or those barriers which custom, taking the direction 
of the public gor d, bad erected as the best safeguard for the 
hibesties of the people, 
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The dynasty which Pepin had established, and which the 

genius of Charlemagne conspired to render permanent, lasted 
little more than 200 years; when the elevation of Hugh 
Capet, a simple vassal of the crown, to the royal dignity, put 
an end to the sway of the Carlovingian kings. This was the 
commencement of a new dynasty, which begun in 987, and 
continued till the year 1793, when Louis I. was obli 
to bow his neck under the axe of the guillotine. From 
Hugh Capet to Louis XVI. we have a succession of 31 mo- 
narchs in the space of about eight hundred years. In this 
catalogue of kings we find a strange combination of virtue 
and a des, of talent and of incapacity; but the crimes of all, 
whatever might be their crimes, seem to have been visited 
on the most harmless of the race. Louis abounded in good . 
intentions; but he wanted constancy in carrying them into 
effect. He suffered himself to be diverted from his purpose 
by the intrigues of the corrupt and interested persons who 
surrounded him; and the fatal imbecility of his character 
furnished his enemies with the readiest means of his destruc- 
tion. The impolitic and dastardly flight of his relations, his 
courtiers and noblesse, who had revelled in the sunshine of 
his power, precipitated his fall ; and the unfortunate monarch 
was left without a friend in bis distress. 
. There is an unfortunate resemblance between the last kings 
of each of the French dynasties ; Childeric [11. the last king 
of the first race, was dethroned, shorn and shut up in a mo- 
nastery for life. Louis V. the last king of the second dy- 
nasty, after a reign of one year, was poisoned by his wife; 
Louis XVI. the last monarch of the third, terminated his 
life upon a scaffold. The first was remarkable for his apa- 
thy, the second for his fanaticism, and the last owed his mis- 
fortunes to the imputent inconsistency of his character. All 
three could enumerate ancestors of transcendant ability and 
heroic worth ; but all three had degenerated from the exam- 
ples before them, and sunk into contempt. Will the suce 
cessors of the ruling dynasty profit by the lesson? will-they 
consider that the want of personal virtue in the sovereign 
must finally endanger the safety of the empire? 

We can hardly be surprised thata republican form of go- 
vernment was of such short continuance in France, when we 
consider that it was feunded on the monarchical institutions 
of thirteen centuries; and that though the minds of a few 
speculative men were in favour of the experiment, all the 
practical habits, the sentiments, the hereditary and the ac- 
quired prepossessions of the nation, were decidedly against 
it. The.people in general were too much attached to the 
visible representation of the monarchy, te be susceptible of 
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an opposite impression. A momentary enthusiasm in fayout 
of republican institutions was kindled in the country; but 
when the novelty ceased to interest, and the factions to which 
it gave birth began the career of their enormities, the de- 
lusive flame expired, and the whole nation, like a man seco- 
vering from a state of maniacai hallucination, began to re- 
sume thetone and gesture of their former moderation, and to 
bend once more under the pleasureable sway of their ancient 
propensities and pursuits. There is a great difference be- 
tween a republican government, which takes its rise with the 
commencement of a people, which is genial to their early 
habits and opinions, and one which is placed on a basis of 
monarchical forms, whose influence hasbeen entwined more 
or less with all the habitudes of social life, and which have 
produced ages of prosperity and renown. 
In 1805, France ceased to be, even nominally, a republic; 
and Bonaparte was honoured with the title of emperor of 
the French. It is not to be wondered at that the people of 
France, after having been — by factions and torn by 
discord for so many years, should be happy to find a haven 
of peace and a protection from storms in the re-establishment 
of hereditary power. The death of Bonaparte only can 
shew whether this dynasty contain in it any of the principles 
of permanence ; or whether, instead of being fixed on a firm 
foundation, on the interest and affections of the people, it 
rests only on the splendour of his success and the terror of bis 
name 
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On Virtue; by Syloain Maréchal, Author of the Dictionary of 
Atheists; preceded by a Biographical Account of the Writer, 
and followed by‘a Book for all Ages ;’ witha Portrait 
of the Author. Paris: 8vo. 1807. London: iinported by 
Dulau, Soho-Square. 


SYLVAIN Maréchal was born at Paris on the 15th of Au- 
gust, 1750. His father wished to make him a merchant, but 
the opposition ef theson caused him to change his resolution. 
His youth was studious, and but little mingled with the habit 
of dissipation. Piuiarch and Montaigne were his favourite 
authois, This sort of reading tended to impart force and 
energy to lis sentiments and his character. At the age of 19 
he was made librarian to the college of ‘ Les quatre nations.’ 
Phis situation was favourable to his literary pursuits, Long 
after the doors of the library were shut against the public, 
he remained there alone, vigorously employed in the im- 
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Though he possessed depth of reflection, yet he was fond 
of trifling in verse, and some of his trifles are remarkable 
for the elegance of the execution. His ‘ Dictionary of Love’ 
is written in the taste of Anacreon. The following is a pa- 
ragraph of the preliminary disccurse : 


‘ The universe is constituted of love. From the largest of the 
stars to the minutest atoms of the earth, all is love. Numerous sa- 
telliies attend on the queen of night,who,herself, but not without rie 
vals, worships the king of day : by a perpetual attraction, the father 
of light loves and fecundates the earth; this common mother embraces 
in her bosom the humid element : the air is the lover of the flame, 
which in his absence dies. All is love, even amid the inanimate 
creation,’ 


All his writings are without any licentious taint ; they had 
indeed more reserve, than seemed suited, to the taste of the 
times. He used often to say, 


* Youthful fair, let modesty accompany all your actions; myste- 
ry is to love what modesty is to beauty. Remember that in order 
to preserve happiness,lovers should live like husbands, and husbands 
like lovers.’—* Far from us,’ says he in the same work, ‘ be those 
beings who debase love, a sentiment too elevated for their narrow 
souls ; who cammit its dignity by their brutal pleasantries, degrade 
it by their obscenities, and make us doubt the species to which they 
belong, 


Sylvain Maréchal was once harassed by the importunate 
calculations of a mathematician,till his patience was exhaust- 
ed, and he exclaimed, ‘I am acquainted with nothing but 
the arithmetic of love; with love | willingly practice addition; 
I multiply as much as [ can; I divide too often; but I am 
not willing to subtract.’’ When he was once reproached by 
a friend for not putting his name to his works, he said, ‘ we 
should live unknown, if we wish to live happy.’ In his Dic- 
tionary of Love, and his Anacreontic odes, he never mingled 
any thing which could excite a pernicious delirium of the 
senses. The former work bears testimony to the purity of 
his heart, and the depth of his erudition. Though he seemed 
fond of toying with Venus and theMuse, yet that his thoughts 
were not without a serious cast, he evinced in a volume of 
psalms which he published in 1734. The 14th psalm in this 
publication, strongly manifests his love for that medio- 
crity, which appeared to constitute the zdeal-beautiful of 
his wellregulated miad: 


‘1. Q Lord, preserve me in the sweet mediocrity in which thy 
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goodness has placed me. 2.If I have any merit in thy eyes, I owe it 
to the obscurity in which I was born. 3.Opulence dries up the virtues 
of the soul,renders the mind empty, and the body weak. 4.Happy the 
child whose cradle is not suspended to the branches of the lofty oak. 
5.Happy he who sleeps under the cottage-roof ! he will not awake on 
the brink of a precipice. 6.llappy is he who is content with being just 
in thy sight! and who is not a suitor for the eyes of the multitude. 
7. Happy he who travels on without praise, and disputes not a step 
in the way of life. 8. In mediocrity we escape envy. 9. And what 
avail the applauses of the world, if we have not the suffrage of one’s 
own heart ?” 


The works in which he displayed most energy, are in 
stanzas orin precepts. We must except his ‘ French Lucre- 
tius,’ which is a masterpiece of poetry and erudition. In 
all his works he announces his predilection for the coun- 
try, and his aversion for the town. In one of his psalms 
he says, 


‘I have clambered to the top of a rock, as old as the soil on which 
it rests. There I see the sun long before it is day to my fellow- 
creatures, and I do not lose sight of it-till long after it has disap- 
peared to them. Therel feel myself nearer to the God of nature. 
There Iam impressed with a reverence which I never felt before. 
What is art and all its magic when compared with nature?” 


But though Sylvain Maréchal professed such a warm at- 
tachment to rural scenery and retirement, he appears to have 
sages the greater part of his life in the capital of Paris. 

ut, as happens with the majority, his situation was probably 
at variance with his predominant propensities. In 1792, he 
received the hand and the heart of Madamoiselle Despres, 
whose virtues he had sung for eleven years, and he carried 
his attachment with him to the grave. On the epoch of 
his marriage, he left the centre to reside in the suburbs of 
Paris ; and took with him‘ his household gods, his father, 
his wife, and his father-in-law.’ It was his constant prac 
tice to rise with the dawn. In summer, he was no sooner up 
than he took a few turns in his garden, without his hat, 
where he saluted his favourite star of day. He then re- 
turned to his study and read or wrote till it was time to re- 
pair to the library, from which he was never absent during 
a period of thirty years. His ‘ French Lucretius’ was pub- 
lished without a name. His ‘ Voyage of Pythagoras’ is an 
interesting work, which is founded on the - basis of history. 
After this appeared his‘ Universal History,’ written in the 
lapidary style; which gives a concise, simple, and per- 
spicuous account of all the memorable occurrences which 
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have varied the annals of the world. The method which 
he adopted exempted him from the necessity of inserting 
any unimportant details. He thus- briefly paints the reso- 
lution of Cotta and of Atticus : 


‘ They forgot the dissentions of the state, 
In the bosom of philosophy.’ 


In speaking of Moses, he says, 


‘ Moses appeared ; 
And his genius, 
More powerful than that of Sesostris, 
Left an impression 
Which time could uot efface. 
He created 
A people and a seligion 
Which still engage the attention of mankind.’ 


His next work was a ‘ Dictionary of Atheists.’ This must 
have cost him much Jabour and great research. It is writ- 
ten without any spirit of party or any intolerance of opi- 
nion. These important works did not, prevent other oc- 
cupations. He undertook a Description of the antiqui- 
ties of Herculaneum; and the artist with whom he was 
united in the publication, had never any occasion to complain 
of his delay. Labour constituted his pleasure ; and in la- 
bour he employed fifteen hours out of the twenty-four. In 
his meals he was frugal and abstemious; he lived chiefly on 
vegetables, milk, and fruits. He was not fond of making 
long journies; ‘ the wise man,’ said he, ‘ keeps at home; and 
if he wishes to learn, he has only to-consult the great book 
of nature, which is every where the same.’ When invited to 
become a member of many literary societies, he used to say, 
‘ I have sworn to avoid all large meetings ; aud [ think with 
Plutarch, that in order to be happy, the number of our soci- 
ety should not be less than that of the graces, nor more than 
that of the muses.’ When Chateaubriant published his 
Atala, Maréchal produced, by way of corrective, a work 
intituled ‘ Pour et contre la Bible ;’ in which, while he extolled 
the beauties of Genesis, and those of several of the prophets, 
he expressed a wish that ‘ the genuine morality of the book 
were separated from the cruel butcheries, the spurious pre- 
dictions, and the numerous absurdities.” One day, when the 
company were enumerating the different religions which 
prevail in the world, Maréchal held his tongue, till one of 
those who were present? asked if they had named them all. 
He answered ‘ J am acquainted only with the religion of vir- 
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tue.’ He was not contented with merely preaching toleration, 
he made it the guide of his sentiments and the rule of his life. 
There was atime when Maréchal might have risen to dis- 
tinction and opulence, but his love of mediocrity suppressed 
the flame of ambition and avarice. ‘The wise man,’ said 
he, ‘ is not often poor, but is less often rich.’—* If you wish 
to be happy, hide your lamp under a bushel, and be only a 
spectator of the great drama of life.’ Maréchal seems to 
have had no great liking for those who were priests by pro- 
fession. He said that the gospel was the best of all religi- 
ous codes, and that we ought not to spoil it by superfluous 
additions. - But in the gospel the sagacity of Maréchal was 
wont to affirm that he could neither discover the institution 
of parsons, nor the rite of sacerdotal ordination. As far as 
respects social worship, this text was his favourite autho- 
rity; ‘ Where two or three are gathered together in my name, 
there am I in the midst of them.’—‘Why,’ said Maréchal, 
cannot man address his Maker without the intervention of 
a priest ?? One day when he was looking over some engrav- 
ings, with a friend, there was one which forcibly inter- 
ested his attention: it was a devout family, from a picture of 
Gréuse. ‘ See,’ said Maréchal to his friend; ‘ this good father 
of a family resting his arms on the table, and med. ir acten the 
bible to his children; who are assembled around him. Well 
put a square cap on the gray hairs of the old man, tie a band 
under his chin, and cover him with all the paraphernalia of a 
priest ; the charm of this domestic scene is dissolved, and a 
ludicrous effect is given to the piece.” Maréchal had not 
adopted a sombre or gloomy view of life. 


* Happiness’ said he ‘ is always in our power; it isin vain that 
we dispute about its nature, or deny its possibility; we are all born 
to experience the sensation. Let us shut our books, abandon our 
speculations, resist our vitiated propensities, and follow only those 
of nature ; let us be men, let us be just, let us make our fellow-crea- 
tures happy, whichis the only way of being so ourselves. But 
where is the man who is wise enough to follow this advice ? 
We are like children, who, on seeing a bubble of soapsuds, 
abandon their books toadmire these nothings,which nothing produce 
ec, which nothing preserves, and which nothing will destroy.’ 


Maréchal was highly delighted when he received ac- 
counts of the progress which public instruction was making 
in France : 


* There is not aman nor a piece of ground,’said he,‘ which is not 
susceptible of cultivation.’ ’ 


‘The unintermitting intensity of intellectual exertion seems 
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prematurely to have destroyed the physical frame of Maré- 
chal He died on the 18th of January 1803. He retained 
his faculties till the last; and he delivered some very sen- 
tentious lines in blank verse only a few hours before he ex- 
pired. We willextract a few: 


* Aime a vivre, sur-tout seulement pour bién vivre.’ 

* Trois jours suspend ta hache avant d’abattre un arbre,’ 
* Que ton petit manoir ait un large foyer.’ 

* Aux souvenirs des morts consacre quelques nuits.” 
*Qu’un gazon offre un siége a coté de ta porte.’ 

‘ Ne retiens pas captifs les oiseaux voyageurs.’ 

‘ Ne fais point égorger tes poulets par ta fille.’ 

* N egorge point l’agneau sus l’oil de tes enfans.’ 


The ‘ Treatise on Virtue,’ which we find in this volame,con- 
tains many judicious remarks and many elevated sentiments. 
The principal defect is, that it is too much taken up with 
generalities; that though the author talks much of virtue, 
he does not distribute it into the particular duties which are 
included in the comprehensive term. This makes the pic- 
ture rather confused and destitute of interest. The tone of 
the remarks is chiefly of thesombre kind, and evinces a mind 
more prone to despondency than hope. Such is usually the 
sensitive temperament of those who have seen much and 
reflected more. We will translate one or two short passages 
from this work ; 


‘ The property of virtue is to act from emotion, from sentiment. 
‘Alas! forthe woman who is modest only from reflection, and who 
shuts her eyes only when she is sure of being seen. It is to be 
feared that she will throw off all restraint when she thinks herself 
alone. We may say the same of virtue. How cold will the ap 
plauses of a whole assembly appear to him who has done a good 
action, if he compares them with that which- passes in his owa 
heart! But it will be said that the tribute of public praise is less a 
remuneration than an encouragement, a stimulant. We should 
answer, that the fruits of virtue supply their own seasoning. Glory 
is not alwaysa mantle capable of resisting the injuries of time. 
The lustre of virtue passes less rapidly away.’ 





© Inthe calm of their passions, some women form resolutions of 
virtue, from which they promise much ; but they are frail barriers 
which love overturns with the least flutter of his wing.’——* Young man! 
prolong the peaceful season of your innocence, for soun will eoime 
the stormy season of virtue. Innocence isa fresh morning in spring, 
virtue a burning day in summer. Young man! takea wife from 
the hands of a virtuous man ; he knows the woman whom you want. 
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Young man! pass the night before your nuptials in the mantle of 
the sage. Youngman! learn virtue only in the book of your con- 
science, and in theeyes of your father. Young man! mark how 
the hawthorn sheds a mild lustre on the bush on which it flowers. 
It is the same with virtue in the midst of the sufferings of life.’ 


In the ‘ Book for all Ages, we find a variety of short 
essays on some subjects of general utility and interest, to 
each of which is affixed a quatrain in French verse. From 
this we shall make no extracts; but believe that there are 
fewreaders who may not profit by ihe perusal. 





me ___C__t 


Art. XIV.—L’Observateur en Pologue. 


The Observer in Poland, by Hubert Vautrin, of the Academy 
of Nancy. Paris, 8co. 1807. London : imported by Dulau, 
Soho-square. 


THIS is a pictare of Poland as it existed previous to those 
revolutions which destroyed its political existence. It was 
written by a person who resided many years in the country, 
and who had studied with no common attention the manners 
and the history of the people. The author has varied his 
details by digressions on points of history, of morality, aud 
policy. His observations in general relate to the nature, 
the soil, the climate, the productions of the country ; its arts, 
its manners, its government, and religion. Of these topics 
some may seem to have been rendered obsolete by the poli- 
tical changes which the Polish provinces have undergone. 
But the effects of foreign conquest or of domestic -usurpa- 
tion cannot alter the soil, the climate, or the productions of 
a country; and even the arts, the manners, and religion, 
cannot very suddenly be rendered very different from what 
they were before. The soil of Poland was portioned out 
among the sovereigns of Berlin, of Vienna, and of Peters- 
burgh ; but the treaty of Tilsit has lately created the pro- 
vinces which were ceded to Prussia into the duchy of War- 
saw.’ Notwithstanding these transfers of political possession, 
we believe that most of the remarks of M. Vautrin will be 
found in general as applicable to the present state of Poland 
as they were to the past. | 

Poland, as tt once was, comprehended a tract of country 
almost equal to that of modern France. This extent of sur- 
face is so destitute of any considerable elevations, that a per- 
son who was raised in a balloon to the height of about forty 
feet, might passa plane over the whole, without any appre- 
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hension of striking against any mountain of nature or edifice 
of art. In such a situation we might command a view of 
the largest plain in Europe, which is bounded to the south by 
heights which rise insensibly into the Carpathian mountains, 
and to the north by the Baltic sea; but to the west it is dif- 
fused as far as the German ocean; and to the east it is lost 
in Asia‘ard the Euxine. When we saw the two seas of the 
north and the south almost on a level with this vast horizon, 
should we not be inclined to believe that they formerly co-« 
vered the intermediate space, and that the Baltic mingled 
its waves with those of the Black sea and the Euxine? Cel- 
sius calculated that the Baltic sea sinks four feet five inches 
in the course of a century; if it formerly sunk in the same 
is pongo we may be assured that the greater part of Po- 
and was under water twenty centuries ago. This conjecture 
is favoured by the anchors and other marks of navigation which 
are occasionally discovered iu the Polish plains, at no great 
distance from the surface of the earth. The plains are alinost 
all on a level with the rivers, so that it would be easy to cut a 
canal from one seato ahother without the intervention of a 
sluice. Lndeed, the author of this work says, ‘ the country is so 
flat, that the inhabitants have no terms in their language to 
signify climb, descend, mountain, slope, hill, valley, dell; all 
these ideas are represented by two words gaia, dol, high and 
low.” How many of the characteristic features of any coun- 
try, considered both in a physical aod moral view, may be 
learned from the idiom and phraseology of the language! 
The surface of Poland is tor the most part covered with a 
very white sand or sort of pulverised quartz, so pure as hardly 
to present any heterogeneous pariicles ; every grain viewed 
cluse, is as clear as crystal. ‘lhe iaferior strata of soil are 
but little known, for deep excavations are impossible on ac- 
count of the water which is found at a small distance from 
the surface. Thus wells are everywhere easily dug ; this is 
a considerable advantage in a country in which there are few 
springs, and no stones fit for the construction of deep wells. 
Stones are extremely rare in Poland, particularly of the cal- 
careous kind ; we may traverse many leagues without find- 
ing a flint. Flints are indeed seen here and there in small 
pieces scattered in the sand and clay. There are some dis- 
tricts of smal] extent in whicii they abound; but what is 
most remarkable, we find dispersed at considerable distances 
in different parts of this vast plain, masses of granite, which 
seem to have fallen from the clouds, for we behold in the 
vicinity neither rocks nor mountains from which they could 
have been detached. Some are round, others in blocks of 
varied bulk, most have the colour of granite, veined with 
streaks of white. These masses are all on the surface, and 
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sunk to so small a depth in the earth that they seem to have 
been recently deposited. If Poland had not emerged from 
the waters at a more recent period than other parts of the 
earth, these stones would have been buried at least in part. 
It isevident that they have not been formed on the place 
where they are found, and they appear to have a common 
origin, for which we should in vain search in the country, 
but which we might discover in the mountains of Hungary, 
Moravia, and Bohemia ; which presenting, by their union, 
a barrier to the northern ocean, have scattered their wrecks 
to more than 200 leagues from their chains. It is not easy 
to conccive,in a shallow sea, a progressive motion capable of 
carrying to such great distances,on a horizontal plain,pieces 
of rock of from ten lo twenty cubic feet. 

The most celebrated mines in Poland, as wellas the most 
uselul, are ‘hose of Bochnia and Wieliczka, which furnish 
annually about two hundred thousand quintals of fossil salt. 
The whole consumption of Europe could not readily exbaust 
the stock. ‘They were discovered in the thirteenth century. 
The mines have been explored to the depth of nine hundred 
and sixty feet, or eight hundred below the level of the Vis- 
tula, without having reached the bottom of the mineral. 
The salt is crystallized in layers; the first layer contains 
blocks of a prodigious size; the second, alternate strata of salt 
perfectly crystallized, and of rocks composed of beds of dif- 
ferent stones, marbles or java, flints, shells, marine substan- 
ces, and branches of trees. Since the first working of these 
mines, spaces have been excavated large enough to contain 
many thousand men; they serve for magazines of salt, and 
for stables for eighty horses which are constantly kept there. 
In these subterraneous places we meet with chapels, divers 
architectural ornaments as statues, columns, a pulpit, &c. 
all of salt. The state of these mines is an incontestible monu- 
ment of the former submersion of the country under the 
waters of the sea; it proves that fossil salt is a product of 
the ocean, These stones, marine substances, and trees, 
could not penetrate the masses of salt, except while they 
were in a fluid state. ‘The sea, having retired, probably left 
in the situation of these mines an immense and deep lake, 
of which the successive evaporation, caused by the heat of the 
atmosphere and the vicinage of volcanoes (whose existence 
is attested by the sulphur and lava which are found near the 
u-ines), formed beds of salt; while the volcanoes precipitated 
rocks, stones, and trees, into the lake. The sea afterwards, 
by some extraordinary motion occasioned by some volcanic 
eruptions, again poured its waters into the evaporated basin, 
and furnished matter for new layers of salt; till, having 
tina'!y retired to a considerable distance,it ieft to plants, ian 
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to the elements, the charge of covering the mine. The 
author does not think it necessary to recur to successive al- 
lusions to explain this vast depot of salt; the slow evapora- 
tion of the waters is sufficient for the purpose. The mines 
of Wieliczka took fire in 1648, which kept burning for two 
years, 

The water every where stagnates; the small declivity of 
the surface almost denies acurrent to the melted snow and 
rain, which accumulate in particular places, where they are 
preserved less from the want of industry in the inhabitants, 
than from the uniform level of the soil. We can seldom go a 
league without meeting with a morass, which is not indeed 
deep, but sufficiently extended to impede the traveller in 
his route. These masses of water, though they often termi- 
nate in rivers, have not on that account more rapidity of mo- 
tion, nor less expanse of surface; the surface is indeed so 
tranquil, that itis covered with plants, which spread a thick 
web of verdure over the water. Ilo the south where the 
greater inequality of surface should seem to afford a more 
ready passage for the waters, Jakes are nevertheless more 
common, and marshes not less numerous. The hills in that 
part form inclosures or pits, in which the waters are con- 
fined to a great yp ; and the hand of man does nothing 
to procure their discharge. Thus the rains, after having 
furnished a refreshing moisture to the earth, instead of re- 
tiring into brooks and rivers, like the blood into the veins, 
are seen to languish in motionless stagnation. In the spring, 
when the snows, which are always in considerable quantity, 
are dissolved, Poland is converted into a sea; travelling is 
rendered impracticable, and myriads of insects are generated 
in the humid air. Lithuania, which is the flattest province, 
has also the Jargest and most frequent morasses, which for- 
merly served this country as a barrier against the inroads of 
Russia. The uncommon number of morasses would seem 
to be prejudicial to the salubrity of the atmosphere ; but the 
author tells us that he witnessed but two epidemics in Poland 
in the space of seven years, which he was far from ascribing 
to the noxious qualities of the air. For four years he lived 
in the centre of a morass which was more than 12,000 vards 
wide and of an indefinite length ; the greater part of it was 
dried during the summer, without causing any offensive ex- 
halatious. The water which was left was quite transparent, 
and formed a beverage uot less agreeable than that from the 
wells, ‘This transparency is owing to its being filtered 
through sand, and the salubrity to the nature of the vessel, 
which does not suffer the recrement of any putrescent vege- 
tables to pass. , 

The numerous marshes alter by degrees the face of the 
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country; the immense quantity of reeds, lilies, and plants, 
with which they are covered, and which — renew every 
year, is highly advantageous to the soil, which is elevated in 
time to a level with the adjacent lands ; then it is forsaken 
by the waters which exert their fecundating force in some 
other place. The space which they abandon is covered with 
grass, and grazed with cattle till it gradually becomes dry 
enough for the operations of the plough. The woods are 
often situated in whole or in part on a morass; which, in a 
dry summer, often proves the cause of their destruction. 
The peasant, or the traveller who stands iv need of a fire, per- 
haps kindles thedry turf, which burns like touchwood; the 
flames catch the roots and trees, and if the winds assist in 
the conflagration, the whole forest is exposed to the 
devouring element. ‘The author during his residence in 
Poland constantly witnessed these kinds of fires, from the 
beginning of June till the commencement of the wet season 
at the end of September. 

The ordinary fermentation of vegetable matter, and the 
heats of the summer, disengage from the land, the lakes and 
morasses, a quantity of inflammable air, which ascends into 
the atmosphere, combines with it, occupies the region suited 
to its specific levity, and furnishes aliment to the thunder 
and lightning. ‘Ibe storms are most frequent and most for- 
midable in the spring : the soil of an extreme tenuity, having 
Jost its slender tenacity from the united effects of the frost 
and the thaw, and not yet invested with the ornaments of 
ihe summer, imbibes a suddén excess of heat from the ac- 
cumulated fervors of the sun, which no mountains intervene 
to obscure, gives out in abundance the gas which it includes, 
and which escapes into the region of the thunder, to alarm 
the Pole,to awaken bis superstition, and ravage his domain. 
The autumn, which divests the surface of the earth ofa part 
of its productions,is also agitated with tempests. In the sum- 
mer they are more rare, because the gas is then absorbed by | 
the plants. The winds of the spring commonly rise and set 
with the sun; they never blow 1m squalls, because they have 
to encounter no obstructions in their way. .However dry or 
burning they may be, they cause no cracks in the earth, 
owing to the small degree of its tenacity. Its comparative 
levity renders it more susceptible of heat than a more solid 
svil ; for this reason, the first months of summer are hotter 
in this country than in the south of Europe, but the last 
are more cold ; and if the summer anticipates its coming, it 
is prematurely shortened by the autumn, because the soil 
soon parts with the heat which it acquires. The tempera- 
ture of Poland is subject to constant and excessive variations, 
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The hottest day is usually succeeded by a night of piercing 
cold. The fruits of summer are in the morning often seen 
covered with the frost of winter, The author experienced frost 
in Poland during every month in the year. A flatecoun- 
try, all other circumstances being the same, will in general 
be less warm than a country which is varied with mountains ; 
for if the mountains produce shade, they increase the heat 
by their reflection. We know that the heat of the sun is 
not sufficient of itself, even under the torrid zone, to melt 
the snow, and without the reflection of his rays, the winters 
would never end. A large mass of ice, exposed to the rays 
of a burning sun, acquires but little sensible heat, and the 
reflected rays are felt still less, But break the ice in pieces, 
and dispose the pieces so that the reflection falls on the same 
point, you will obtain a heat equal to that of the strongest 
fire. Where the surface of the earth is unequal, the decli- 
vities of the hills and the plains which compose it mutually 
remit the direct and the reflected heat, augment it by 
numerous pointe of reflection, break or avert the current of 
the winds, and save from the chilling influence the heat 
which the earth has absorbed. In Poland the high winds 
‘which prevail in the spring and in the autumn, concur with 
the tenuity and uniform flatness of the soil,to render the sum- 
mer short, and the winter long. The winter terrifies by its 
rigour, and tires by its length. The horizon is a waste of 
snow during three months in the year, and if it melts ano- 
ther fall soon ensues : 


Nix jacet et jactam necsol pluvizque resolvunt ; 
Indurat Boreas, perpetuamque facit. ... 
Ergo ubi delicuit nondum prior altera venit. (Ovid. Trist.) 


The cold setsin about the autumnal, and retires about a month 
or six weeks after the vernal equinox. Men and beasts often 
fall victims to its intensity. For three or four months in one 
winter, nota day passed without some beggars being frozen 
to death at Leopol, one of the most southern towns. And 
even travellers, who are covered with furs and armed with 
every precaution against the cold, are often arrested on their 
way by the insuperable rigour of the frozen air, which in- 
duces over their frame the sleep of death. A person named 
Pruszynski was proceeding to Leopol on a sledge drawn by 
six horses; in the vicinity of the town they missed their 
way ; they callgd out to the postilion, but he was stiff upon 
his horse and did nothear; the coachman still held the reins, 
but had lost his senses and his life. The master appeared 
asleep, but he wasfrozen under his pelisse : in short, the whole 
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party were either dead, or on the verge of death. This un- 
aappy fate principally happens to Jews,valets, and peasants, 
who are exposed by the unfeeling brutality of their masters 
to all the rigour of a frozen sky; while themselves, enveloped 
in the skins of bears, smoke their pipes at their ease round 
an enormous stove,where they courageously brave the winter’s 
rage, and think not of the ills which they do not feel. In 
1498, the Turks had memorable experience of the unsparing 
severity of the climate ; for having pursued the Poles, whom 
they had beaten ivto the centre of the country, the frost 
set in before they could retire, and destroyed more than the 
sword of the enemy. It is far from uncommon to meet with 
persons who have been deprived both of nose and ears by 
the fiend of frost. A young traveller alighted on a very 
cold day at an inn where the author was, when taking out 
his handkerchief to wipe his nose,he puiled off the tip like a 
piece of ice. The author says that the company could with 
; ar) difficulty prevent him from clapping a pistol to his 

1ead in a fit of despair, but that they at last succeeded in 
persuading him, that it was possible to be happy without a 
wOSe. 

The ancients, who had no instrument for measuring the 
tempersture of aclimale, were wont to estimate it by its 
vegetable and anima: productions. They had melancholy 
ideas of a country where the vine never ripened its fruit : 


* Mon hic pampinea dulcis latet'uva sub umbra ; 
Nec cumulant latos fervida musta lacus :’ 


or where no apples were seen on the trees, poma negat re- 
gio. In the spring the Polish fruit trees blossom in lavish 
abundance, but the blossoms seldom come to fruit, and if the 
flowers escape the frost, it is sure to kill the fruit. They 
have some walnuts of an exquisite flavour in the south ; and 
in the north,a species of plum which seems indigenous to the 
soil. Of the forest trees, the pine, bircl: and alder are the 
psedominant. Oaks are rare; the plane, which accommodates 
itself to all climates, flourishes in Poland ; but the beech has 
not yet been planted with success. The maple, linden, elm,and 
ash, would multiply, if pains were taken to remove the trees 
which stifle their growth, or make them shoot up into along 
stem hardly strong enough to bear the bunch of leave at 
the top. The box is iu this country an exotic shrub, which 
passes the winter in the green-house. If weexcept the fo- 
rests and brushwood, we tind neither tree nor bush in the 
country, nor around the houses of the inhabitants. The 
spontaneous productions of the earth are seen most in the 
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inarshes or in their vicinity. They have g species of prickly 

grass which bears a grain that is called manna, either from the 

mode of collecting it, from the form and flavour, or because 

it is thought to have fallen from heaven like the manna of 

the Hebrews. It is gathered before sun-rise, in the month 

of May. They place a sort of sieve or extended net on the 

spot; and the grains fall into the net with the drops of dew, 

which are drained off. In Persia the same grain is collected 

with the same precautions, according to the account of 
M. Gmelin. In an old poem composed in the year 1500, 

mention is made of a manna which fell from heaven in the’ 
environs of Sibenico, in Croatia, Another poet says of the 

same town ; 





* Manna solo, Sibenice, tuo, felicibus astris 
Ambrosias tribuit nectareasque dapes,’ 


The author thinks that this grain is the primitive rice, be- 
cause, like it, it grows only in humid places. Of the farinace- 
ous grains, they cultivate wheat, rye, buckwheat, oats, bar- 
ley, millet. The oats are very fine, barley is abundant, 
wheat is rare, and the buckwheat moderate. The soil pos- 
sesses little aptitude for the culture of wheat ; but the barley, 
which is sown in the sand, yields an abundant harvest. The 
sand serves as a filtre for the water, which it receives from 
the snow and the rain; the heat of the sun pumps the mois- 
ture back to the surface,and nourishes the plant. [fthe sum- , 
mer is dry this resource soon fails, all the crops ripen before 
their time. 

The differences which the climate occasions in the vegeta- 
ble, are found in the animal kingdom ; food and local cir- 
cumstances impart a variety to the species, or different cha- 
racteristics to the same genus. The Polish horse is small, 
thick-chested, and full of fire, even in the greatest ex- 
tremities of frost. He is obstinatein surmounting obstacles, 
unwearied in the course, not at all delicate in his food. He 
is capable of living on the bark of trees; and in winter he 
acquires, like the fallow deer, a sort of far which covers 
his body and his legs with bairs of three or four inches 
long. Aborse not much bigger than hisrider will gallop 
with him fer 15 or 20 leagues, and often without the spur 
or apy other evcouragement than the cheering whistle of 
the person on his back, ‘ Longis cursibus aptus equus,’ said 
Ovid ot the horses of Besserabia. Strabo pays the same 
compliment to those of Little Tartary, The cattle, like the 
horse, are of diminutive species. ‘Lhe cows are meagre, 
small, aud give little milk; those which have been trans- 
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ported from ‘Holland, soon degenerate. Tacitus said of the 

cattle of Germany, ‘nec armentis quidem suus honor et 
gloria frontis.’ Strabo makes the same remark on the oxen 
of the Crimea, and ascribes the want of horns to the effects 
of the cold. This remark proves the alteration which has 
taken place in the climate of the continent, for the oxen 
of the Ukraine, of Hungary, aud even of the northern 
parts of Tartary, ate of avery large breed; nor are they 
destitute of that glory of forehead which Tacitus seems to 
have admired. ‘They have no asses in Poland ; it isan ani- 
mal which vould not endure the intensity of the cold. The 
hog resembles the wild boar, with whom he often associates ; 
the dog retains the ferocity of the wolf or the fox ; be is 
«very subject to madness, which ,the natives call Jolly ; but 
itis a folly which they dread as much as death. They 
bring up great numbers of geese. Though Poland is not 
destitute of cats, yet they are insufficient to keep down the 
myriads of rats, who, as if confident in their numbers, 
scem to defy the hostility of man. While the author was in 
Poland, thisrace of marauders gnawed off the scented pig- 
tail of bis valet. We may creqit the reports of history, that 
one of the kings-of Poland was devoured by rats in an island 
in the centre of a morass. Roebucks are very common, 
and without a tail. This animal, which is yellow in summer, 
turns grey in winter; the squirrel undergoes the same change 
even when in the house and sheltered from the cold. The 
wild boar is not often seen; the deer is not common, the 
stag still less; but there are hares in abundance. Reptiles 
are very numerous, the vicinity of the morasses attracts and 
feeds a quantity of serpents, which are so familiar, that 
the author saw several coiled. together on the floor, 
in an elevated apartment. Frogs and toads necessarily 
multiply in an aquatic soil ; their croaking drowns the music 
of the birds; and nothing can prevent them from making 
their way into the houses, : where they are very troublesome. 
Birds which live on insects are numerous; nightingales in 
particular are heard in abundance ; and their note is more 
welodious than those of France. The waters produce my- 
riads of insects, some of which constitute a sort of plague. 
The ice and snow are hardly dissolved by the breath of 
spring, before the air is peopled with clouds of gnats, which 
lay close siege to the inhabitants from the month of May 
to that of August, and continue their offensive operations, 
night and day, withia doors and witbout, against the sensi- 
tive skin of man. Their stings cause tumours or ulcera- 
tions, according to the temperament of the individual. The 
most formidable insect which infests the Poles, is the locusts 
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Cleuds ot ivcusts, which darken the atmosphere, at times arise 
trom the south, armed with famine and despair. The scythe 
does not cut down the harvest with so much celerity as the 
ravenous mouths of these marauders. After afew hours the 
most fertile fields are converted into barren wilds; the trees 
on whieh they rest, bend beneath the weight. When any 
sudden fatality overiakes them, the éarth ts covered above a 
foot deep with the numbers of their dead; the putrefied 
mass infects the air, and producesa pest. The prodigious 
multiplication of these insects would be incredible if it were 
not proved by incontrovertible facts. At Arles, at Beau- 
ceire, and at Tarascon, in France, they once collected $000 
quintals of their eggs, which in the following year would 
have produced an army of more than five bundred and 
fifty thousand millions of locusts, From this fact we may 
forin some judgment of what must happen in a country 
where no precautions are taken to prevent the generation 
of this destructive scourge. 

Nature has nét bestowed on Poland any of those pictu- 
resque views which interest the sensibility of the painter and 
the poet. The traveller is vot delighted on bis way by the 
agreeable variety of mountains and of vales ; no hills, crown- 
ed with beautiful foliage, rise from the borders of a meadow 
evamelled with flowers, where the pleasure of the view is 
heightened by the aspect of a bubbling silvery stream. The 
forests, sombre, dreary and wet, excite vo delicious reveries ; 
the turf, foul and humid, offers ro security of repuse ; all sen- 
timents ef a more agreeable cast are vanquished by the sen- 
sations of pain which are inflicted by the stings ef insects, 
the hum of whose swarming myriads alone interrupts the 
morne silence of the woods, 

Some writers have exclaimed, happy is that people who 
are ignorant of commerce and the arts! We are of opinion 
that not only the felicity but the power of a people are pro- 
peruoned to the extent and vigour of their industry. But 
commerce and the arts are necessary to give full emnployment 
to the active powers of man. The most powerful nation is 
that which, all other advantages being equal, most favours 
commerce and the arts; forsuch a hation is strong not only 
by the natural force of its mass, but by the multiplied labours 
of its industry. Tyre aud Sidon proved to Asia what infinite 
advantages commerce and the arts impart toa small number 
of people over au immensity of idle population. Egypt, coa- 
fined within its Delta, extended its dominion to the Inaties. 
The maritime towns of Greece gave laws tothe barbarians of 
the continent. If it had not been for her domestic factions, 
Carthage might have extinguished the power of liome, and 
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conquered the empire which she yielded to her rival. The 
commercial republic of Venice might have rivalled the splen- 
dor of the Roman empire, if her suspicious government would 
have permitted her to make soldiers of ber citizens and to 
confer liberty on her slaves. It isto her commerce and her 
industry that England owes her present preponderance in the 
affairs of the world. The arts are the measure by which we 
may calculate the strength of political associations; the 
more they are extended, the more powerful is the state. In 
a state, where the arts flourish, and the means of enjoyment 
are of course numerous and diversified, the dread of priva- 
tion will combine with the horror of servitude to energize the 
resistance to foreign dominatien. In a country where we 
find no objects of gratification, no comforts or conveniences 
on the way, where we see every where desolate wastes and 
stagnant waters, where the course of the rivers is impeded by 
reeds and filth, where the best land is occupied by forests, 
where the state of the roads proves that if there are men, 
there is no industry, no commercial intercourse ; where the 
plains are hardly scratched by the plough, where weeds are 
more numerous than blades of wholesome grain, where there 
are rather morasses than meadows; where the hard coarse 
grass would be fit only for asses, if the climate were not too 
rigorous for the existence of that animal; where the whole 
country seems only one wide expanse of overwhelming gloom, 
where the thinly-seattered villages are buried in the marshes, 
where thereare no gardens, no green nor artificial enclosures ; 
where the towns, which hardly deserve the name, are envelo- 
ped in the mud; in such acountry we may be certain thatthe 
arts are neglected and unknown, that there is neither publie 
spirit nor political consideration. Yet such véas the state of 
Poland when the author wrote; and notwithstanding the 
transfers of dominion which it has since undergoue, such, or 
not very different, is probably its present state. 

The inierior of a Polish hovel would shew to how few 
wants man is subject, and how few things are necessary fot 
their gratification. A room, an oven of earth, a pot, a bowl, 
some wooden spoons, a hatchet, a knife, a shelf suspended 
or fixed in the wall, the trunk of a fir-tree cut in the shape 
of a cone, to pound the grain on which he subsists, a plank 
of wood on which he kneads his paste, a plough, a pair of 
oxen, a cow, somehogs, poultry, ducks or geese, these are 
wil the stock and accommodations of a peasant in easy cir- 
cumstances; bis bed is the earth, or the arch of his oven. 
Free persons may have a little more magnificence ; but un- 
jess they haveten vassals, their establishment is not superior 
to that of a vassal. Lf they have twenty og thisty vassals, 
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they bave usually a couple of rooms, a feather-bed of two 
feet and a half wide; placed on two planks, and two 
trussels, surmounted with half a dozen pillows, without 
cavopy or curtains; some pieces of china; a box made of 
brass or tin, fortified with a padleck, to hold sugar; an 
earthern stove, a wooden chimney-piece, without poker or 
tongs; a table covered with a piece of carpetting, some chairs 
stuffed with hay; walls washed with chalk, decorated with 
grotesque figures, with paper-hangings or some pieces uf 
silk stuff; a simple plank, and sometimes earth instead of 
floor ; such is the interior of mnost-of the houses, and even 
palaces ; the last have only more extent, more apartments, 
and more stoves. One stove serves for three or four cham- 
bers. Whatever may be the nuinber of the apartments, there 
are no beds except for the family; the masters themselves 
have usually only a mattress and many pillows; instead of 
curtains they make use of a piece of cloth or tapestry in the 
form of ascreen. The stranger who obtains admission into 
these palaces must carry every thing with him, even to his 
pot de nuit, or resolve to sleep like the early Romans on dry 
leaves or straw, or between two skins. 
Though beer is very common among the Poles, yet the 
art of brewing seems to be practised principally by the Ger- 
mans. The preparation of spirituous liquors isin the hands 
of the Jews. Brandy, procured from grain, is the favourite 
Jiquor of the country ; from the child to the old man it is in 
general use: the consumption is prodigious: this coarse 
brandy forms the basis of the liqueurs of Dantzic, which 
are so celebrated abrcad. The rural economy of Poland is 
in the lowest state of degradation. ‘ Our countries,’ says 
Montesquieu, ‘are not cultivated in proportion to their ferti- 
lity but in proportion to theirliberty; wherever the cultivator 
is debased agriculture eannot flourish ; it necessarily lan- 
guishes among a people who are in astate of slavery.” When 
agriculture is abandoned to slaves, itis sure to produce the 
rain of empires; their prosperity depends on the honours 
which agriculture enjoys. ‘The cultivator who cannot possess 
property, hasno desire of acquiring it ; as he doesnot labour 
for himself, he has a sort of interest in performing his work 
ill : the aversion which is natural against a master who forces . 
him to toil; the resentment of the wrongs and insults which 
he receives, do not operate as encouragements to industry. 
Man who is treated like a beast, acquires the nature of a 
beast. While the Polish peasant goads on his oxen before,the 
club is employed to hasten his steps behind: the horned pair 
may be obedient to the lash; bat the animal by whom it is 
inflicted is not so easily brouglit into subjection; he finds 
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out a thousand ways of frustrating the cruelty of his tyrant ; 
it is absolutely impossible to make him einploy any extra- 
ordinary exertion ; he cannot be led otherwise than he has 
been used to go. The prescription which regulates the 
time and the mode of labour, is the only law which slaves 
acknowledge in their favour, and which even their masters 
are constrained to reverence. ‘hey are in other respects 
impervious to instruction, and custom supplies the want of 
understanding. It is not astonishing that with such culti- 
vators all the attempts at agricultural improvement have 
miscarried. 

The origin and progressof the arts and sciences mayjbe traced 
in the language of anation. In examining the language of 
Poland, we find that the natives derived from Germany the 
terms, ani consequently the knowledge of every thing relative 
to the artificial contrivances, the comforts, and conveniences 
of social life. From the French they have borrowed their 
expressions of sentiment, and of the affections relative to the 
point of honour. According to the Polish annals, letters 
were unknown unti! the fourteenth century, when Casimir 
the Great, the Alfred of Poland, founded the university 
of Cracow. Letters were known long before they produced 
any fruit; for it was not till the sixteenth century, in the 
reign of Sigismond, that they gave any signs of life. Lutheran- 
ism and Calvinism, which accompanied the restoration of 
learning in the west, made great progress in Poland, where the 
most profound i ignorance favoured the multiplication of sects, 
But it must be remembered, that the first society of Unita- 
rian Christians was founded among the Poles, and that lo 
their teachers, under the name of Fratres Poloni, we are iu- 
debted for one of the best and most rational expositions of 
the Christian Scriptures. M. Vautrin well rewarks, £ that 
religion is that bond which attaches citizens to their coun- 
try, man to his duties, children to their parents, and the 
huuran race to God.’ " Aceording to this explanation, a re- 
jigious persou means one who perlorms all the relative duties 
of life. But when, as happens so generally in the world, 
what is called worship, which is the mere accessory of reli- 
gion, is substituted for the principal, the word ‘religion, 
which is clear and definite in itself, is rendered so vague and 
indistinct, that it bas almost as many meanings as there are 
individuals. Mankind will never be brought to any thing 
like unity in religion till they learn lo despise the vapid ce- 
remonials, and, instead of prostrating themselves in temples 
made with hands, to worship the great Creator in heart and 
life, in spirit afid in truth. 

A taste for philosophy and the sciences has not yet pene- 
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trated into Poland ; but the country may claim the honour 
of having given birth to Copernicus, who was born at Thorn, 
ind studied at the university of Cracow. The Polish litera- 
ture is very scanty, except in poetical translations ; for which 
the language is said to be admirably adapted. Horace, Vir- 
gil, Ariosto, Tasso, Milton, the Henriade of Voltaire, &c. 
have already made their appearance in Polish verse. But 
the country in general is covered with a thick cleud of igno- 
rance; and we no where meet with a mathematician or phi- 
losopher. A lady, who had made a collection of natural 
history, told the author one day that she was uneasy about 
the fate of her collection. My heirs,’ said she, £ will 
never know the value of these things; | am not acquainted 
with a single individual im the country who cultivates this 
branch of science; and to make a present of it to the repub- 
lic, would be only to annihilate the fruit of my labours.’ 

It is in the number of his household, and the luxuries of 
his table, that the Polish noble loves to display his wealth. 
But his domestics, which are vers numerous, cost him 
little ; for they are said to eat like swine, to sleep like horses, 
and to obey likedogs. ‘The master gives himself little trou- 
ble about their lodging or their food. Bread, clothing, a 
moderate salary of 24 suus a week, with®sbme occasional 
correction of the cudgel, constitute the whole of their pay. 
They lie where they_can, in a stable, vestibule, corridor, ot 
hall, ona plank, or a sack of hay; they eat where they can, 
and what they can. Provided the master of the family wants 
nothing himself, he takes no concern about others, not even 
about strangers, who enjoy the benefit only of his table and 
his roof. At his table the Pole is more sumptuous than de- 
licate, more gluttonous than nice, If he has a service of 
plate, he has no linen ; if the dishes consist of poultry, game, 
and fish, they are associated with barley-bread. It is in the 
variety or sumptuousness of the beverage that we find the 
principal luxury of the table, and attraction of the guests. 
At all times, people, who have no vineyards, have been 
more intemperate than those who have. The Thracians, 
corrupted by the Persians under Darius, and by the Greeks 
before’ Alcibiades, were reckoned great drinkers; at present 
intemperance preYails most among the inhabitants of the 
north, and not least among the Poles. An ambitious, vin- 
dictive, or factious Pole, brings over as many persons to 
his views as he can inundate stomachs with floods of brandy 
or of wine. He would often sell his father for drink, or even 
sacrifice the modesty of his wife. Parties of Poles often asso- 
ciate te go to a friend’s house at a distance, in order to empty 
his cellar, and devour his provisions; after which- they 
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proceed on the same errand to some other habitation. This 
conspiracy of drunkards would be more frequent, if the great 
distance which separates the houses of the richer inhabitants 
did not place so many impediments in the way. In the re- 
pasts of persons of distinction, there seems at first an air of 
singular moderation and sobriety: a small cruct of sourish 
French white wine is placed near every cover, with a large 
flaggon of water; but towards the middle of the feast the 
toasts begin to circulate in bumpers of Hungarian wine, One 
glass serves the whole company, which is changed every 
toast ; this is filled, and every individual is expected to 
drink it dry, The glass, which passes from mouth to mouth, 
is no sooner emptied, than another appears, in which the 
moustaches of the company are successively dipped. If the 
individual who drinks do not stand up, it is reckoved au 
affront to the host, and to the person whose health is drank ; 
so that there is nothing but a perpetual alternation of rising 
up and sitting down while the table lasts. 

Hungary produces one of the richest wines in Europe, it 
may be kept a long time without losing the sweetness of 
must. It is not in perfection til] it is ten or fifteen years 
old, when it passes for Tokai. 1t is a wine which undergoes 
only a slow and. gentle fermentation ; and exhales no acid 
gas. Its saccharine matter is not combined with a sufficient 
quantity of water to produce a violent fermentation. It stu- 
pehes rather than intoxicates the drinker. Thus the Pole dis- 
plays no excess of mirth in his ebriety. The high price of this 
wive, and the ayidity with which it is sought, have contri- 
bated not a little to dissipate the fortunes of the-rich. The 
staroste Malakowski had expended more than amillion of 
livres on this article of juxury. He drank it out of a glass 
which contained two bottles. At the time when the present 
observer was in Poland, the use of napkins had not been long 
known ; and we are informed that the father of the greataud 
pompous noble, prince Radzivil, during a certain splendid 
festival, wiped a plate, before it was presented to a jady, with 
the end of his shirt, The Polessuffer the hair to grow on the ‘ 
upper lip; but shave the head, with the exception of a tuft 
of hair which is left to grow on the top.. It is in this tuft of 
hair, which is not more than twa incheslong, that that uucom- 
mon inalady, which js called the plica, appears. To this un- 
¢ommon malady the Poles seem to have an exclusive claim, It 
mats the hairs together till they are twisted into cords, into 
which blood-vessels are received. It is generally believed that 
the amputation causes death ; nevertheless, the author says 
that it bas been occasionally performed without any incon- 
‘venience; the only difficulty is to staunch the hemorrhage 
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which ensues. This disease is said to be the effect of filth. 
Persons who are affected with the piica, never make use of 
the comb; and they lie with the head bare, on hay, or in 
the dust. 

We should suppose that a eertain degree of neatness was 
— combined with luxury: but we often see them sepa- 
rated among the Poles. A Pole, who is dressed in, velvet, 
will be seen wiping his nose with his fingers 5; the proprietor 
of a palace is often eaien up with lice, for this disgusting insect 
is so common that it ceases to disgust. The occupant of a 
eottage will be seen covered with silk and gold ; and he whe 
has a large establishment, will be destitute of objects of can- 
venience ; he will have chambers without beds, and chim- 
nies without poker and tongs. 

It is an indubitable fact, that the habitudes of absolute 
power uniformly barden the heart. The vassalage which 
prevails in Poland encourages the tyrannical eng of 
man. Tyrauny, however narrow may be the sphere within 
which it is exercised, soon learns to refer every thing to it- 
self, and to become indifferent to the sensations of others. 
The Pole, who is rendered tyrannical by the early taste of 
arbitrary power, soon becomes callous to the sufferings of 
those around him. Thus all the tender sympathies of humae 
nity are withered and despised. The author tells us that he 
has been a witness of assassinations, which would have throwa 
whole provinces into confusion ; but concerning which hardly 
any thing was said even on the spot. A Masalki caused a 
peasant o be devoured by dogs, because he had accidentally 
frightened his horse ; a Radzivil ordered the belly of one of 
his vassals to be opened, into which he put his feet, as a re- 
medy for the rheumatism. Cruelty is never the associate of 
true courage ; the Pole is said to be bold only when he is 
drunk. The Polish peasantry, indeed, fought well uader 
the banners of Kosciusko ; but most of the nobles sacrificed 
their country to their selfishness and cowardice. The Jews 
constitute a large part of the population of Poland, as Casimir 
the Great, who kept a Jewish mistress, conceded many pri- 
vileges to that nation, which they still enjoy. The principal 
of these consist in being subject only to the jurisdiction of 
the vayvode, whom they know how to conciliate by presents; 
in being allowed to settle their own differences in civil mat- 
ters; and in au exemption from every charge, but the national 
imposts, and the capitation which is due to the lecal lords. 
‘These have a great interest in. promoting the establishment 
of the Jews on their estates, as they are the principal vendors 
of the produce, which would have little value without their 
aukervention. ‘he breweries and distilleries, the mills and 
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inns, which belong to the lord, are farmed by the Jews: 
Itis the Jew to whom he is chiedly indebted for his pecu- 
niary supplies, The descendantsof Abraham are said to be 
greater cheats in Poland than in any other part, because they 
have more oportunilies of exercising their rapacily, m the 
diversity of trades and occupations which they exclusively 
possess. They constitute the only agents of commerce, and 
the only artisans. L’ree to exercise ail trades, they are nei- 
ther fettered. by the restrictions of corporations, nor the ex- 
pence of licences, but they attach themselves most to those 
which require the smallest ‘portion of ingenuity and toil, They 
are millers, tailors, leather-dressers, lace-men, pewlerers ; but 
they do not furnish carpenters, weavers, watch-imakers, or ‘sur- 
geons. ‘Though in the former state of Poland, every encourages 
ment was aflorded to the conversion of the Jews. though by ab 
juring judaism they might have acquired landed property ,and 
become elizible to the most lucrative and honourable posts, 
yet they had the courage to resist the lure of privileges which 
would not probably have been withstood with so much tirm- 
ness by any other sect. ‘Lhe Polish Jews seem to possess 
more of the spiri it of their aucient legis slator,.and to furnish 
doctors and rabbies to the restof Europe, But it is time to 
conclude this article. The work which has furnished the 
materials will be found lo contain nore information repecting 
Poland, than any other book with which we are acquainted. 
Some parts of the account may appear te differ from that of 
Mr. Burnet in a former number, or of M. Gilibert in the 
present Appendix. But different writers will view the same 
subject in dificrent lights, and some variations may be ex- 
pected in the description of a tract of country so extensive 
as Poland ovce was. M. Vautrin had resided several years 
in the country which he describes ; and we have no reason 
to call in question either the diligence of his research, the 
accuracy of his remarks, or the veracity of his narrative. 
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Theory of the Beautiful in Nature and in Art : a posthumous 
Work of P. J. Barthez, Physician to the Emperor aud the 
Government, formerly Chancellor of the University of Medi- 
cine of Montp lher, and Counsellor of State, Member of the 
Legion of Honour, and of almost ald the celebrated Acade- 
mics of Hu? ope. Arrang red and published by his Brother ; 
with a Life of the Author. v0. Paris. Imported by Du- 
nape 1307. 


HEAUTY is arelative and secondary quality , which, like 
that of cold, or colour, has no existence except in the senti- 
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ment which we have of it. But though beauty be an impal- 
pable abstraction, the sentiment Is a physical reality. We 
are apt to stypose that beauty exists in the object itself, and 
is one of its inherent properiies, like figure or extension. Ta 
the reviewot Brusasque’s useful work, entitled ‘ Idlustrations 
Ff Taste, we exhibited a copious detail of the different opinions 
which have been heid respecting the beautiful; as the know- 
ledge even of the erroneous opinions and theories which have 
been entertained onany subject, may lead to results which are 
more agreeable tonature aud to truth. In the theories which 
philosophers have formed on the nature of the beautiful, they 
have too usually ascribed the beauty of all the objects which 
come under the denomination of beautiful, to one single gene- 
ric principle, which is always liable to numerous exceptions. 
But they would have hada better chance of arriving at the 
truth, it they had taken pains to observe the partieular modi- 
fications which different kinds or objects must possess in 
order toexcite the sentiment of beauty. Thus some phi- 
lesophers have asserted that beauty consists essentially 
in the anity of a whole combined with the variety of its parts; 
but they did not consider that unity is found combined with 
Variety in aninfinile number of wholes or successions of 
objects, without this union producing ary beauty wheu the 
objects are ugly in thetnselves. ‘Those who make beauty 
consistin pertection, do not consider that we are not capable 
of forming a judgment on what constitutes perfection. 
The Leibnitzians said vaguely, that beauty is that which 
pleases, and uglinessthat which is displeasing; but may there 
not be a want of beauty in an object which different rela- 
tions render extremely agreeable? In order to give rise to the 
sentiment of beauty, it seems necessary that the object should 
excile atonce many agreeable sensations, each of which con- 
tains some elementary priuciple of beauty, but the agreeable 
sensations which are the basis of the sentiment of beauty, are 
effects depending on tue tiipressions of very different objects 
among different people, or even different individuals, and 
tliese vary according to the diversity of habits and cOnstituti- 
ons. When many agreeable sensations,which have the charac 
ter of beauty, are excited at the same tiie by an object, their 
union causes a sentiment of the beauty of tnis object ¢ and 
this sentiment is producedaccording tu a primordial law of our 
nature. ‘Thus then we may allow that the sentiment of beau. 
ty is the result of various different sensations ; as the sensation 
of order blended with variety, of delicacy, smoothness, undu- 
lation of surface, &c. all of which do not always meet in the 
same beautiful object, but some of which are always concern- 
ed in producing the sentiment. Now the djects which ex- 
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cite the sensations of order blended with variety, of delicacy, 
sinoothness, &c. will do it in different degrees in different indi- 
viduals, according to the culture of the reasoning assisted by 
the sensitive facuity in observing and discriminating those 
properties in objects in which the characteristic constituents 
of beauty are found. Thus particular objects appear beautiful 
to some which are noi thought so by others; and some per- 
sons of a grosser judgment, who possess less extent of obser- 
vation or a more linited range of comparison, may suppose 
an object beautiful in which no beauty would appear toa 
person who has had his discriminating powers more copiously 
exercised and his taste more cultivated. But because persons 
differ in their opinion of what is beautiful, or in the degree 
of beauty which they ascribe to particular objects, yet the sen- 
timent of beauty when analysed into its constituent parts, will 
be found the same in all; aud though the judgment of beauty 
may be erroneous, or though the properties of beauty may 
be imagined where they do not exist, or may be supposed 
greater than they are, yet this does not affect the reality of 
the sentiment, or alter the nature of the principles of which 
itis composed. The sentiment of beauty ina clown, though 
differing i intensity, is the same in essence as in the artist, 
though the artist may discern beauties which would be invi- 
sible to the clown, or though the clown may judge that to 
be beautiful,which the artist, forming bis opinion from a wider 
range of observation and comparison, may suppose the contra- 
ry. The sentiment of beautyis the product of certain sensations, 
which sensations are occasioned by certain real or supposed 
qualitiesin objects which are deemed beautiful. From the mul- 
tiplied variety of opinions which have been beld respecting the 
beautiful, it has been supposed that the sentiment itself 
was an imaginary thing. But we have endeavoured to shew 
that the sentiment is composed of ceitain determinate sensa- 
tions which are cominon to the whole species of man. No per. 
son ever called in question the beauty of the Venus de Medi- 
cis; though if a promiscuous assembly were invited to behold 
that statue, it is probable thathardly two individuals would 
think alike on the subject. Some would think the degree of 
beauty greater than others, and some would discriuninate 
beauties which the grossuess of others would not notice ; but 
the sentiment of beauty, though varied in intensity and de- 
gree, would be essentially the same in all. 

When beauty is observed in any object, the sentiment is 
always in some degree unbued with the feeling of ad mira- 
tion. If we were to suppose with Hutcheson, that we have 
a separate sense for the perception of beauty, we should be 
exposed to a variety of erroneous conclusious. Ifwe have 
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a distinct sense which excites the perception of beautiful 
objects of all kinds, those objects must constitute a particular 


class like the objects of taste, smell, sight, &c. which expe- | 


rience proves not to be the case: if, moreover, we bad a 
particular sense for the perception of beauty, there could be 
no more room for disputing about what is beautiful, or the 
contrary, than there is about what is bitter or what is sweet. 
Thesentiment which is produced in us whea an object excites 
many agreeable sensations which are imbued with the con- 
stituent characters of beauty, is also very different from that 
habitual sentiment which we call taste, which is formed by the 
habit of exercising the rational faculty on the works of nature 
and of art. We may have a sentiment of beauty, while we 
are destitute of taste ; but the more taste we possess, the more 
nicely shall we be able to discriminate the true constituents 
of the beautiful. When taste has been fornied by culture, 
it may from the influence of habit so rapidly communicate 
its results, as to appear like a natural sense or an instinctive 
energy. ‘The rapidity of the intellectual motions, when 
improved by continued exercise, almost exceéds, the possibi- 
lities of calculation. 

The author says, that among the objects of the different 
senses, itis only those of sight and hearing, which can pro- 
duce those agreeable sensations which melt into the sentiment 
of beauty. But the sensations of touch seem to the full as in- 
strumental.in causing this effect as those of the eye or theear ; 
for the sensation of smoothness, which, according to Buike, 
is one of the constituent properties of the beautiful, is origi- 
naliy the product of the touch ; though the property of 
smoothness, is afterwards by the process of experience, in a 
great measure discriminated by the eye. Undulation of 
surface, or the waving lubricity of objects, is primarily 
taught more by the touch than the eye. ‘The sensations of 
taste and smell are not considered among the constituents of 
the beautiful ; not, as Sulzer supposes, from the confusedness 
of the perceptions, but because we in general consider beau- 
ty as residing less in the internal sentiment than in the exter- 
nal object; but the sensations of taste and smell seem to be so 
intimately as it were identified with the frame as to have no 
exterior existence. Thesensation of heat appears to exist 
less in the organ than in the body by which it is produced ; the 
sensation of sound is referred less to the ear than to the 
external cause ; but the sensations of taste and smell are not 
su easily detached from the affection_of the organs. 

‘The second discourse of M. Barthez treats of the beauti- 
ful in sound, or of the agreeable sensations which, resulting 
from certain combinations of sounds, may be considered as the 
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elements of the beautiful in music. He thinks that the mes 
Icdious succession of sounds is determined by their resem- 
blance, and that the eause of the agreeable influence which 
ws produced by harmony consists in the simplicity of the 
numbers which mark the intervals of concordant sounds. 
The charmsattached to certain combinationsof sound beiong 
tocertain primitive or acquired disp: sitions of theseusory. In 
the structure of the ear there is evidently a primitive dispo- 
sition of the organ for the perce; tion of hermony, bat this 
prithary disposi tion differs exceedingly ta different indivi- 
duals. We inay remark with respect to the origin of the sen- 
timevt of beauty in music, that in this, as well as in the other 
arts, the sentiment itself has no existence i that which ts 
the object of it; butthatit isrelative Lo the disposition of bin 
who experiences the sentiment. 

The third division of the work treats of the beautiful in the 
imitative arts, or in painting and sculpture. In painting and 
mm statvary we perceive with pleasure the resemblance be- 
tween tlie work and the objects imitated, and this is beight- 
ened ip proportion to the ideal perfection which has been 
produced by the genius of the artist. ‘Thus, in the statue of 
the Venus, we see with pleasure Lhe general resemblance of the 
female form ; and this pleasure aliost rises into rapture, when 
we contemplate the ideal perfection of the Seure which the 
mind of the statuary imagined, and which his hand execated. 
The general resemblance causes complacenev, but the ideal 
perfection generates the most exalted species of delight. We 
behold a human figure, but invested with more charms than 
we ever saw united ia any living form. ‘he artist appears to 
have snatched a beauty beyond the reach of nature and of 
art. ‘Though this production of the chisel may seem above 
nature, yet there is no part contrary lo nature, but there isa 
greater assem biage of beauties in one whelc than nature seems 
to think it expedient to unite in the visible creation. When 
the taste is depraved, we adopt factitious charms, or which 
are not contormable to those affections which are most gene- 
ral among enlightened men ; yet the union of these charms 
dves net on that account prevent men of false or vitiated 
taste from experiencing the sentiment of beauty. But even 
a false and vitiated taste is still founded on a sentiment of 
beauty, of which we cannotdispatethe reality ,thoughthe causes 
in which that sentiment originates may be found on enquiry 
to be only factitious or imaginary charms, which do not enter 
into the composition of the beautiful: for though there is 
but one beautiful in nature, as far as respects the elementary 
principles of beauty, yet there is a true and a false beautiful, 
zs far as respects the sentiment of the mind or the perception 
of the individeal. 
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The essential principle of the imitative arts, is not only to 

produve a close resemblance to the object which is imitated, 
but to superadd beauties which originate in the mind of the 
artist,and which reuder the image more sensational and inte- 
resting cian the imitated object. M.l’Abbé Artiaga says (ia 
his Luvestivaciones filosoficas sobra la Bellega ideal, considera- 
da come ubjecto de todas las Artes de [mitacton, Madrid, 1789, 
p- 60.) that the ideal beauty, considered in general, isa men- 
tal mode! of perfection,which has been produced by compar- 
ing and uniting the perfections of individuals. The ideal 
beauty cousidered in particular as the object of all the imita- 
live arts, is the mode! of perfection in the works of these arts, 
and is formed of itself and applied by the artist. Zeuxis (as 
we are informed by Cicero, lib. 14. c. 1.) wishing to paint a 
picture of Helen tor the inhabitants of Crotona, which was 
tv be that of a perfectly beautiful woman, assembled all the 
beautiful females in the place, from whom he selected five, 
who each furnished different traits of beauty, which he bler- 
ded together in one harmenious piece, to form a whole of the 
ideal beautiful. Ideal beauty is the product of genius im- 
proved by study; it requires in tie artist a mind which has 
been constantly occupied with elevated ideas, beauuful ima- 
ges, and sublime sentiments, which are within the province 
of his art, and most capable of making a vigorous impressica 
on the aflections of the beholder, A familiar intercourse 
with such conceptions must tend to develope the faculty ef 
forming them into combinations,which were before unknown, 
aud which are so many ideal beauties which he realises in his 
works. The artist, whose mind is filled with types of the 
weal beautiful, 4s continually producing new combinations of 
beauty similar to thatof the elements from which they ate 
derived. Itis the same with the production of those beauties 
which are tound in the works of the poet and the ora 
tor. 

The fifth discourse of M. Barthez treats of the beauties cf 
eloquence. ‘ine author divides this part of bis work inte 
four sections: in the firstof which he treats of the harmoayv 
which results from the coastructicn of words in an oratorica! 
discourse 3 in the seeond, of the different kinds of oratoricad 
style ; in the third, of oratorical ineaus 5 inthe fourth, of the 
causes which, at different uines, have prevented orators trons 
wtaining the sublime. The construction of words which is 
Jost useful ip an oratorica! discourse must be determined by 

the importance or interest of the objects which are designated 
by the words; and by that disposition of the words which 1 
best suited to that harmony or rythm, of which the effect 4 
most agreeable. It is by combining these tre consideratiguir 
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that we may determine how far every word is in its place. 
Great effects may be produced by harmony of construction ; 
for harmonious sounds have the power of commanding and 
of captivating the sensibility of the beart ; so that they often 
give to words an interest and a potency greater than the 
ideas have which they represent. The force of harmony in 
oratorical language is felt by persons in every variety of con- 
dition, but principally by these who have a delicate and culti- 
vated ear. 

Beecaria said, that the principal object of style should be to 
produce the greatest quantity of sensational effect. But the 
style which, like that of ‘Tacitus, is full of meaning, and af- 
fords ample matter fot reflection, in the smallest possible 
number of words, has a species of perfection which is very 
different from that of the oratorical style, which is principal- 
by designed tomove the imagination and the passions. In an 
oratorical discourse, it is requisite that the diction should be 
sufficiently expanded, clearly and accurately to exhibit the 
principal and the accessory ideas. ‘The full and lucid per- 
ception of the sense multiplies the attractions of the style. 

‘The oratorical style iscommonly divided into the simple, 
the sublime, and the middleor temperate. This distinction is 
real either with respect to the different subjects of which the 
orator treats,or to the character of the dictionwhich he usually 
employs. ‘lhestyle of every great orator may be considered 
in its essential form,and in the modifications which that 
form may receive, according to the effects which it is intend- 
ed to produce. These different modifications constitute that 
appropriate variation of style which is regarded as the per- 
fection of eloquence by the greatest masters of the art. The 
essential form of style which nature and study conspire to 
render the distinguishing property of every orator,may be cons 
sidered under the denominations of the elevated, the vehe- 
ment, thecopious, &c. &c. ‘The particular modifications of 
this essential form -are necessary in order to adapt it to the 
subject. The fundamental form of style, and its particular 
modifications, are determined by the sensibility of the indivi- 
dual, so that the stvle is impressed with the moral character- 
istics of the orator. ‘The nature of his remarks, and the modes 
of his diction, have a reference to the sensations which ob- 
jects excite, and to the turn of his reflections. ‘The tone of his 
wnind and his heart may be distinguished in his style. The 
style of a greatorator, though it will have a marked charac- 
ter, will still be kept in unison with the varying emotions 
of his breast. The essential form and the varied modifications 
which ought to characterise the orator, may be illustrated by 
the example of Demosthenes. ‘Phe essential form of the 
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style of Demosthenes is, first, the compressed and nervous, as 
there is no looseness in the connection, vor superfluity in the 
diction ; secondly, the grave; as the turn which is given to 
the thoughts has nothing frivolous or volatile ; thirdly, the 
grand or elevated; as the phraseology is never colloquial or 
vulgar, though it contains pothing like affectation or refine- 
ment, These constant characteristics of the style of De- 
mosthenes conspire to mark his oratory with the impress of 
truth ; or give it the air of being inspired by an intimate 
conviction of the thing which he wishes to persuade. De- 
mosthenes modifies with admirable facility this essential form 
of his style, in orderto adapt it to the passing emotions of his 
mind, or to the subjects of whieh he treats. Without chang- 
ing the essence of his manner, he introduces a mixture of 
different kinds of style with unequalled skill. These inimita- 
ble variations have caused him to be compared to the Pro- 
teus of the fable. His style contains both simplicity and 
ernament, the sweet and agreeable, the terrible and austere, 
according to the moral differences which he wishes to ex- 
press, or the passicns which be wishes to excite. Demos- 
thenes exhibits more charm and less austerity in the style of 
his exordium, and in the narrative part of his judicial ha- 
rangues. It is necessary to interest the attention, while we 
are presenting a dry detail of facts or succession of odious 
contrivances. [tis of importance thus to fix the attention 
that it may be ready for the serious discussions which follow. 
Thus without parting with bis constant and essential charac- 
ter, Demosthenes knew how to appropriate to himself the dis- 
tinctionsof the different orators who preceded him, without 
making any one the object of exclusive imitation. Thus by 
the union of these forms, which are varied with transcendant 
ability, he has introduced perspicuily into the style which is 
most elevated above common use; nerve and vehemence 
into the simple style, and into the middle or temperate, va- 
riety, symmetry and movements, analogous to those of the 
predominant passion. And so judiciously did he blend theuse 
of all those forms of style as to attain the most pertect adap- 
tation of his expressions to the things or the persons which 
are the subjects of his eloquence. Cicero modified the es- 
sential form of his style by imitating, not only in Demos- 
thenes but in every great orator, what best accorded with his 
‘genius and his taste. But the essential form of the style of 
Cicero, instead of having the nerve and the compression of 
that of Demosthenes,is nore languid, more diffuse, and tilled 
with repetitions, Cicero invelopes a few leading thoughts in 
amass of words. 
The oratorica! meaus, in addition to those of the construc 
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tion and the style, are, Ist, the proofs taken from the princi- 
ples, which the orator applies, according to the rulesof logic, 
to the questions of which he treats; @d, the reasonings 
drawn from the facts, which he endeavours to establjsh, to 
deny, or to explain, according to the maxims of probability: 
$d, the images and other circumstantial details of the sabject, 

whieh act on the imaginationand agitate the heart: 4th, and 
principally, the woral sentiments, or impassioned feelings, 
which the author causesto rise out of the subject of which 
he treats. ‘The oratorical art should combine sentiment and 
imagery with the deductions of reason. Itis by these combi- 
nations that the orator attains the principal end of eloquence, 
which is to persuade more often than to convince, and to 
fix the resolution of the auditors on what is most just, 

though it is often opposite to their opinions and their passi- 
ons. It is thus that he awakens the dormant principles of 
nature in the heart, weakens the impulsions of extravagant 
passion, and produces a disposition to listen to the voice of 
reason und humanity. In every subject it belongs to the ge- 
nius of the orator totuventapprepriate arguneuts, sentiments, 
and imagery. ‘I'he principal sources of oratorical beauty con- 
sist in the sentimenis and passions which the orator excites. 
There are two kinds of the pathetic ; that which is simply vehe- 
ment, and that which moves the tender atiections, as benevo- 
Jence and compassion. Demosthenes has made a masterly 
display of the vehement pathetic, 5 ge ‘h Was ost appro- 
priate to his subjects, which were seldom titted for the 
soft and more tender species. ‘This vehemence operated 
so powerfully on the sensibilities of the ancients, as Diony- 

sius of Halicarnassus informs us, Lat ov simply reading an 
oration of Demosthenes, they were seized with e nthusiasm, 
agitated by the diflerent emotions of contempt, horror, dis- 
dain, hatred, rage, &c. Longiuus, anioog the superior excel. 
Jencies which he assigns toll yy eride >, Iu compar ing him with 
Demosthenes, reckons his « bility to excite ‘commiscration, 

It is in pathetic tenderness that Cicero partic ularly excels. 
Jn some parts of bis orations there are descriptions in which 
the objects are placed before the eye, and brought home to 
the heart by imagery and diction, blended with the beauties of 
sentiment. These beauties spring froin the judicious selection 
of particulars which are in general fitted to exile the deepest 
sympathy, and by means of the imagination, to agitate the 
whole sensibilities of the soul. Inthe fifth oration of Ci- 
cero against Verres, Le paints the aggravated distress of the 
inothers of some commanders of vessels, who had been 

unjustly condemned to death by Verres, and who passed the 
vight previous te the execution of their sons at the gates of 
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the prison, without being able to obtain the only favour 
which they requested of once more embracing their chil- 
dren, and of receiving the last sigh whichthey could breathe 
before they went to de ‘ath. The orator then represents 
these unfortunate mothers throwing themselves at his feet, 
as he wis entering a town of Sicily by torchlight, and im- 
ploring his eloque nee toavenge on the guilty head of Verres 
the murder of theirsons. ‘jhereisa simil: ar union of ima- 
gery and sentiment, ina part of the same oration, w here he 
draws a picture of Gavius who had been crucified by order 
of Verres, on a point of the coastof Messina, within sight 
of Italy; from which it was separated only by the strait, 


Thus, said Cicero, Gavius, when he was expiring in tor. 


ture, was suffered to behold the short distance which sepa- 
rated him from the land of liberty ; and Ltaly was doomed 
to see the ignonimous punishinent of a freeman who had 
been born in ber bosom, &c. Bat the beauty of this piece 
is afterwards impaired by the trivial exaggeration of the 
orator, who says thai the recital of this atrocity is capable 
of moving not ‘only man and beasts, bet even rucks to which 
it should be told inthe most desert solitudes. 
The figures which Cicero employs, are in general chosen 
with much taste; but he ofiea ‘dis scovers a vitiated propen- 
sity to what is rather inge nious and amusing, than judicious 
or profound, ‘The taste of Cicero was certainly matured 
by experience, sinee ina later pericd of bis life, he con- 
demned what he bad said in his youch in his oration for 
Roscins. ou the punishment of the parricides, in which he had 
mistaken a climax of absurdity lor a specimen of the sub- 
lime. But even to the termination of lis career, Cicero re- 
tained a predilection for instituting comparisons between 
things which had only afortuitous association or resemblance, 
This is what many erties have justly condemned in the 
celebrated passage of bis oration against Piso, Cumque ipse 
budus in convivis: saltaret, ne tam quidem cum = ilum 
sullatorium versaret orbem, fortuns rotam pertimuscebat. 
M. Barihez well remerks thatthe author can never act 
more powerfully on a mixed assemblage of people, than 
when his moral character ts elevated to the highes: degree 
of perlection, [tis this which gives the impress of sinces 
rity to bis persuasious, the torce of truth to his statements, 
and an air ol unsophisitcaied dignity to every thing which 
he says, Plotarch remarks in the dite of Cato, that, previ- 
ons to the battle of Dyrrachiom, tkheexbortations of Pom- 
pey and of the other genera!s made lite impression ou the 
scldicrs ; but that their courage was powerfully roused’ by 
the speech of Cato, who Apatiated will vreat cogeucy aod 
Are. Voi, 12, ML mg 
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pathos on liberty, virtue, death and glory, while he termi- 
nated his harrangue with an invocation to the gods, as if 
they were actual spectators of the combat in which they 
were about to engage. 

The poetic expression of sentiments and passions adds to 
the strength of their action on the mind, When this ex- 
pression causes agreeable emotions, it produces a kind 
of beauty which constitules one of the perfections of poe- 
try: 


‘Non satis est pulchra esse poemata, dulcia sunto.’ 


Hower, whois almost always an original author with res- 
pect to Virgil, often depicts in a few bold and masterly 
strokes those subjects which afterwards employed the pencil 
of thelatter; but, in his imitations, Virgil, while his taste 
causes him to avoid some of the ruder touches of Homer, 
often adds to the principal features which be borrows from 
him, some picturesque and interesting accessories. It is 
principally in describing the agonizing sensations of Dido, 
in which he has displayed most pathetic traits and most 
poetic skill. There are few passages in any poet which more 
interest the sensibility than that in which Virgil has de- 
scribed the torturing inquietudes and incessant woes which 
agitated the bosom of the Carthaginian queen, while he has 
heightened the charm of the picture by contrast with the 
soft repose which every other sensitive being seemed to ex- 
perience. The reader will not fail to observe how much 
the sensational effect of thedescription is increased by the 
soft flow of the lines, 

* Nox erat; et placidum carpebant fessa-sopore m 
Corpora per terras ; silvaeque et sceva qui€rant 
JEquora; quam medio volvuntur sidera lapsu ; 
Quum tacet omnis ager; pecudes pictaque volucres, 
(Juzeque lacus laté liquidos, quaque aspera dumis 
Rura tevient, somne posite sub nocte silenti 
Lenibant curas et corda oblitalaborum : 

—At non infelix animi Pheenissa.’ 


When the poetic expression of affecting sentiment is 
combined with striking imagery, the effect is wonderfully 
increased. We have a simple and interesting instance of 
‘the beauty of such an union in these verses, in which Ovid 
describes the first glow of affection in the statue of Pyg- 
malion. 

——~-—dataque oscula virgo 
Sensit, et crubuit ; timidumque ad lumina lumen 
4'tollens, pariter cum calo vidit amantem. 
(Metam., |. x. 292-—4.') 
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There are few descriptions which better evince the com- 
bined effect of poetic expressions, of fine imagery and ener- 
getic sentiment, than that which Lucan gives (B. C. lib. iii.) 
of a consecrated forest in the neighbourhood of Marseilies, 
which Cesar had given orders to his soldiers to cut down, 
but who were arrested by the terrors of superstition, Lucan 
says that the religious dread which was inspired by the 
divinities of the Gauls, who were thought to have made 
this forest their abode, was attached even to the rude and 
grotesque forms of which their statues were composed. 


Simulachraque mesta deorum 

Arte carent cesisque extant informia truncis. 
Non valgatis sacrata figuris 

Numina sic metuunt ; tantum terroribus addit 
Quos timeant non nosse devs. 


Liican adds, that nevertheless the army of Caesar yielded 
obedience from a mixed sentiment which made them fear 
the resentment of Cesar more than that of the gods. 


Non sublato secura pavore 
Turba, sed expensa superorum et Cesaris ira. 


[n the fifth section of the sixth discourse we find some jus 
dicious observations on the marvellous in poetry, One of 
the highest degrees of the marvellous is thatin which reality 
is attached to an object whose existence cannot possibly be 
conceived from the opposite and irreconcileable nature of 
the elements of which it iscomposed. Thus Virgil says that 
the thunderbolts which the Cyclops forged for Jupiter were 
composed of equal parts of hail, of rain, of wind, and twisted 
fire, ¢gnis torti to which he adds, not only the lightning’s flash 
and the thunder’s roar, but the terror which it inspires and 
the divine rage which directs its course. This picture, if we 
consider it coolly, is utterly discordant and absurd. The 
ideas which are expressed by the words have no natural as- 
sociation ; nor can we by any strength of fancy conceive 
the possibility of their co-existence. And even in poetry, 
where so many and such wide deviations from the realities 
of truth appear to be admitted by immemorial prescription, 
we are of opinion that ail representations ought to be reject- 
ed in which the improbable runs into the impossible. The 
poel may walk on the verge of Chaos, or expatiate amid the 
forms of an ideal world, but he ought never entirely to lose 
sight of the resemblances and combinations of this material 
globe, or shock our belief by adisplay of what is nothing 
but marvelleus absurdity. 
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The poetic expression of elevated or impassioned senti- 
ments may be carried tothesablime. Such is the language 
which Lucan puts into the mouth of Cato of Utica, in order 
to express the most lofty and enlightened sentiments of re- 
publican virtue, This sublimity may be seen in the single 
trait of a great character in which habit has formed a second 
nature superior to that of ordinary men. The symptoms 
of an impetuous passion may be so described as to prove 
sublime, and operate most powerfully on the soul. The Ode 
of Sappho which Longinus has preserved, is of this species ; 
in which we are to observe that it is not so much the passion, 
asthe picture which Sappho has drawn of it, that is sublime. 
We must now take our Jeave of M. Barthez, which we do 
with a strong conviction of his learning, sagacity and taste. 
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FOR THE LAST FOUR MONTHS. 


IN pursuance of the plan which we have lately adopted, 
and which we are bappy to find has met with general 
approbation, we close our Appendix with a Digest of 
the literature of the last four months, a period which has 
been fixed upon, because it enables us to close each volume 
of our Review (of which fdree constitute the complement for 
the year) with a general aud summary character of the pub- 
Jications which have been noticed in it, assisting thereby the 
memory of the reader, oy empowering him at asingle glance 
to direct his reading or form his library with advantage. 


RELIGION, 


Mr. Smith’s ‘ Examination of the Passages contained in 
the Gospels and other Books of the New Testament, respect- 
ing the Person of Jesus,’ does great credit to his sense and 
moderation.—Fellowes’s ‘ Manual of Piety,’ is a little work 
which we hope to sée universally circulated. [t isextracted 
from the Holy Living and Dying, of Jeremy Taylor, witha 
life, additional prayers and other original matter by the edi- 
tor; and it cannot fail to delight and edify readers of 
every denomination and every sect, who retain any regard 
for the genuine christian doctrine, or for the unsephisti- 
cated loveliness of piety and virtue.—Coliyer’s Lectures oa 
Scripture Facts,’ are remarkable for nothing but pompous 
inanity —Dr, Draper, author of‘ Lectures on the Liturgy,’ is 
one of those whoassume to themselves the exclusive title of 
EVANGELICAL preachers, Lt will immediately be concluded 
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that his work contains no small portion of the jargon of the 
conventicle—Another divine, Mr. Wilson, has given us 
‘Sermons on various Subjects,’ which are ridiculous from the 
self-conceit, and contemptible from the intolerance and ser- 
vility displayed in them.—We have also two volumes of Ser- 
mons by Mr. Evanson, a most conscientious and respectable 
divine, now deceased. His discourses are plain and rational, 
not entitling their author to any high degree of literary 
fame, but distinguished by a zeal in the cause of true Christi- 
anity, which makes them worthy of extensive circulation.— 
Mr. Brichan’s Sermons are common-place. They are what 
is usually termed orthodox ; but they are free from intole- 
rauce, and not unenriched with the precepts of practical 
morality. 


POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

In politics and political economy, the first work which we 
have to notice, is an ‘* Essay on the Theory of Money and 
the principles of Commerce.” Mr. Wheatley, the author, 
has displayed considerable perspicuity and force of reason- 
ing, which may serve to detect the numerous errors of the 
late Mr. Pitt, in the administration of this country, and to 
expose the falsehood of those praises which have been so 
liberally bestowed upon him for his financial accomplish 
ments,—Mr. Spence has published a pamphlet to prove 
that the prosperity of Britain is independent of her com- 
merce, His motive was probably to shew his ingenuity, 
for the most shallow reasover might confute his arguments. 
—Dr. Tennant’s “ Thoughts on the effects of the British 
Government on the State of India,” is an excellent work, 
Both in a moral end political point of view, we owe much 
to the natives of that cougtry, and we have it in our power 
to perform what we owe.—Another oppressed portion of the 
subjects of the British crown, the catholics of [reland, have 
found an able’ advocate in Mr. Parnell. From that genile- 
man’s * Historical Apology,’ his Majesty’s present ministers 
have much to learn, which might render them wiser both 
in theory and practice. —The anonymous author of * Conside : 
rations on the Trade with India,’ is a clear and intelligent 
wiiler, and has forcibly pourtrayed the mischiefs arising 
from the Company’s present monopoly.—Mr. Colquhoun, 
a gentleman so well known both by his professional activity 
and his writings, evinces his usual vigilance of research and 
sagacity of observation in his late work, ‘ A Treatise on 
Indigence,’ which amply fulfils the promises of its title-page 
in exhibiting propositions for ameliorating the condition ot 
the poor, for improving the moral habits and increasing the 
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comforts of the labouring people.—M1. Spence, who comes 
before us again, in his work on the Distresses of the West 
India planters, seems to view the subject in its proper light, 
and to have a clear conception of the inefficacy of the pal- 
liative and temporary measures which have been propused for 
their relief. Vo throw open the trade of the colonies és the 
grand and the only expedient which can effectually serve 
them.—Of Pitt’s speeches, which were familiarized to our 
readers as they flowed from the lips of the illustrious orator, 
it would be needless for us to offer any character. But 
in estimating the merits of the editor of the present pub- 
lication, it is our opinion that the selection is not judi- 
cious, and that the speeches which are given lose much of 
their effect by being detached from the several debates to 
which they may be said to belong. 


HISTORY, 


The immense empire of Charlemagne was divided soon 
after his death, into numerous independent states, which 
from that period to the present day have undergone various 
revolutions. These it has been Mr. Butler’s aim to illustrate 
in aconnected series of ‘ notes.” The subject is interesting 
and important, and well worthy the labours of the philoso. 
phic historian. Mr. Butler has sketched a general outline 


of such a picture, and marked the more prominent features” 


with sufficient distinctness, and he is entitled toour applause 
for the clear exposition of many important historical facts, 
as well as for many ingenious discussions on intricate points 
of antiquity. . 

Dr. Gillies has given us an ‘ History of the World from the 
Reign of Alexander to that of Augustus.’ The period which 
he has chosen is certainly a busy one, and to that circum- 
stance, perbaps, this work principally owes its interest, for 
it is enriched with none of those moral, ne litical, and phi- 
losephical reflections, which add such a charm and value to 
the writings of the eminent historians of Greece, of Rome, 
and of our own country. Dr. G.’s style is flowing, but ob- 
jectiouable on account of the multiplicity of ornament, which 
is more suited to poetry than prose, to the orator than the 
historian, or is at any rate the Pelian spear, which can be 
wielded only by the handsot Gibbon.—Mr. Card is an easy, 


gentleman- like, and respectable writer, but his ‘ Reign of 


Charlemagne,’ will not procure for its author any considerable 
share of reputation.—The public is favoured by Baron Ma- 
seres with some ‘ Select Documents of English History, re- 
lative to the Times of the Norman Conquest.’ It will be an 
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acceptable present to all who are interested in the history of 
their country, as it contains some of the most ancient au- 
thorities with respect to the above important era, and to the 
state of England for several years before and after it. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


A Mr. Ritchie has given a biographical account of the 
philosophic Hume, compiled from different well-known 
publications, which are in every body’s hands; as Profes- 
sor Stewart’s ‘ Life of Dr. Roberison,’ and the ‘ biographi- 
cal sketch’ of his own life, drawn up by Mr. Hume himself, 
aad prefixed to the later editions of his History of England. 
The compiler (for he does not deserve the name of author) 
has performed his office ina very insufficient, indeed a very 
contemptible manner, aud we are not surprized that the sur- 
viving relatives of the historian should have refused, as they 
seem to have done, to sanction the publication, by withhold- 
ing the information they possess concerning him.—The ‘ Me- 
moirs of the Life of Mrs. Eitzabeth Carter,’ furnish some 
very interesting details of that truly pious and learned lady : 
they will edify by the exhibition of unsullied virtue and 
more than ordinary erudition, and will tend, we trust, to 
efiace those prejudices which would deprive the softer sex 
of the benefit of a learned education.—Collinson’s ‘ Life of 
Thuanus,’ or De Thou, is, upon the whole, entitled topraise.— 
Mr. Barrow hasalso acquitted bimseif with great credit in his 
‘ Life of the Earl of Macartney,’ a work which we recom- 
mend to general perusal, and heartily wish that al] those 
whose situation calls them to political situations of trust and 
eminence, would never cease to keep the bright example of 
that distinguished and excellent nobleman before their eyes. 
—Harriott’s ‘ Struggles through Life,’ hardly attains to the 
dignity of Biography. It is an account, wrilten in a very 
vulgar style, by Mr. Harriott himself, of his own life, which 
certainly has been a most eventful one. He has travelled 
all over the world, has met with more adventures and mis- 
haps, and has filled more various and apparently opposite 
situations in Europe, Asia, Africa, and America, than we 
could have supposed to exist in real life. 


PHILOSOPHY, MORAL, PHYSICAL, AND METAPHYSICAL, 


Dr. Young, who is well known as a person profoundly 
skilled in the methods of mathematical analysis, and the 
sciences depending on them, has lately published two quarto 
volumes of ‘ Lectures on Natural Philosophy and the Me- 
chanical Arts.’ It would not be easy to mention a work in 
which is compressed in a moderate compass so great a fund 
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of information. . If the general principles are to be met with 
in previous publications, there are many improvements in 
particular parts which’ are peculiar to this. — It is only 
to be lamented that the author has been too copious and 
comprehensive in the objects of his illustration, since in 
order to prevent a large work from assuunag a still greater 
bulk, he has occasionnliy been obliged to adopt a brevity in 
hisexplanations, which is not always free from the charge 
of obscurity.—Flerian Jeliy’s * E Course of the 
Scienees and Philosooly,’ evinces a ascend | judgment - rd an 
accurate know!< . bothoi the proper objects of elemen- 
tary education, snd of the powers and capacities of the 
youthfulimind, ‘Phe ela _—_ lis wre SO mations s unnecessarily 

copiou: s,and the jargon of metaphy “ag cs, by a strange want of 
taste, is affected! y introduced. At other times the author’s 
exertions have aclu: to our ae s, and his knowledge come 
mands our esteem.—Dr. Cogan’s ‘ Ethicel 'Yreatise on the 
Passions,’ is the continuation ofa Philosophical treatise on the 
same subject, published five years ago. ‘The present work 
does egual credit to the heart and understanding of its au- 
thor, and is weil calculated to supply a desideratum in 
moral science, by a pcispicuous discussion of this most 
Interesting subie cle —We were not sorry to see an‘ Abridge- 
ment of Tucker’s Light of Nature ;’ it is judiciously 
and creditably stdiichon: Siar Logic,’ is a come 
pound of good and bad. Ma ny parts are marked by 
solid judg: nent, depth of reflection, and sagacity of remark ; 
but an equa i rtion of it must be pronounced to be tedious, 
futile, and s slic. . 


it 
VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

In this amusing deparment of literature, which is a fa- 
vorite with readers of all aves, sexes, and pursuits, we first 
have to notice Mr. Burnett, who resided several years in 
Poland, a country which bas been but little explored, and 
which, from having been of late the theatre of a mighty 
conflict, in which the fate of Lurope may be said to have 
been decided, has engaged much of the public attention. 
Akbough the candid author confesses that he did not enjoy 
very extensive or varied opportunities of observation, he 
seeins vel to have made good use of those which did present 
themselves.—To Vir. Hail also the praise of baving athused bis 
readers may be affordec, But he moved in a beaten track. To 
impart a very lively interest to a journey in Scotland, would 
require a considerable depth of reflection, a quality of 
which Mr. Hall can by no means boast, and he would ofteu 
stiuk into uncualited dulluess, did he not redeem himself 
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by a variety of anecdote, of which he possesses a never- 
failing store.—Mr. Janson, the American traveller, we can- 
not tecommend to public notice. —Sttl il less Mr. Semple, 
who made a‘ Tour through Spain and Italy to Constanti- 
nople,’ in all which leng and interesting jouraey he does 
not seem to have gleaned one new idea to enrich either his 
own, or the public stock of kaowledve Ihe * Account 
of New Zealand,’ by Mr. Savage, bas tis use, mm pointing 
out the advautages which that isiand offers for colonization, 
its harbours being safe and c:.pacious, ‘the soil rich and fa- 
vourable to cultivation, and the uatives possessing in a sues 
rior degree both the capability and disposition for mstrue- 
tion.—i'o Mr. ‘Vhornton’s § Present State of Turkey,’ we 
devoted a more than usual share of our attention.- An au. 
thentic and impartial account of the Turks was a desideratum 
in literature. Numerous have bcen the writers on the sub- 
ject, both English and foreign, aud the object, or at least, the 
effect of their jabours, seems only to have been to contradict 
each other’s statements and assertions. Mr. Thornton, we 
think, has supplied the deficiency. He has been enabled by 
a saehianneel fourteen years to reco! icile conflicting opinions, 
and has presented us witha body of information, whose cor- 
recthess cannot be doubted, which ts at once entertaining and 
valuable, and will largely gratify the idle reader of travels, 
while it amply repays tie attention of the political or pli- 
losophical stadiens. —O? Herriot’s ¢ Travels in the Cavadas,’ 
we can say nothing more thaa that they are travels in the 


Canadas. 





MEDICINE, 


The offices attached to the numerous public hospitals 
which are the boast of our cont airy, are loo frequently sought 
for merely trom private Vicws, and i f them dutiesare uot abe 
solutely neglected, tue occupation of them is readered merely 
subservient to s« ish purposes. Di. Bardsley 


X 


> who Is physi- 
cian io four hos; vitals j ikk LLC yr ao Hous and Aourisi Mog town otf 


Manchester, bas conceived the + suolales plan of applying his 
extensive opportunities to Lue advancement of science and 
the improvement of tie medical profession, and with that 
view has published a volume of ‘ Medical Re eports.” We 
could wish to see others in situations of similar responsibil: ty, 
fulfilling with equal scrupulousness the duties which they 
virtually owe to the public. 

‘The dignific: d, dispassionate, and satisfact tory * Ri port of 
the College of Physicians on the Subject of Vaccination,’ 
will, we trust, meet with universal circulation throughout 
Europe, and be eifectual in removing the obstacies which 
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may still remain to the general adoption of that grand and 
salutary discovery.—Dr. Adams’s first edition of ‘ Morbid 
Poisons,’ was published in octavo, ten years ago. It now 
re-appears in quarto, with the addition of so much new mat+ 
ter, as to lave demanded at our hands that attention 
which is usually allowed only to works entirely new. 
We heartily recommend it to the aitention of the profes- 
sion, premising at the same time that in this as in the 
original edition, the opinions of Mr. Hunter are rigidly 
adhered to, nor have the expcrience and investigation of 
ten years freed Dr. Adams trom the shackles of authorit: 
or diminished his confidence in the infallibility of his 
master.—In publishing his ‘ Code of Heaith and Lon- 
gevity,” it is to be suspected that the philanthropic an- 
thor, Sir John Sinclair, has laboured under a species of 
self-deeeption by no means uncominon in those whose 
minds have not been regularly trained to science, and who, 
from having been in sone respects successful in their attention 
to their own health, are not satisfied till they have erected 
a few partial and solitary observations into general and uni- 
versal traths—Dr. Wilson, in his ‘ Essay on the Nature of 
Fever,’ has undertaken a task of gicat difficulty, that of 
assigning the proximate cause of fever. ‘l'’o accomplish 
this, he gives us atheory of his own, which however, ap- 
proaches very nearly to the well-known one of Cullen, and 
which, in one word, we consider as totaily inadequate to 
account for the: phenomena. — Dr. Beddoes has also published 
‘ Researches concerning Fever,’ containing some acute re- 
marks and ingenious suggestions, but nothing which can be 
converted to use. It is curious to observe, this self-sufh- 
cient writer, who commenced his medical career with a tho- 
rough contempt of all existing rules and practices; to whom 
his professional brethren were incessantly the objects of sar- 
casin and ridicule; who aimed at subverting the established 
systems of the healing art, aud producing such thorough 
and important innovations as should exterminate half the 
diseases which afflict mankind—to find at length this con- 
ceited practitioner, this lover of novelties, divesting himself 
of the fantastic visions of his distempered brain, and plod- 
ding on quietly and contentedly in the footsteps of his wiser 
predecessors. 


POETRY. 


We come now toa region which is generally barren of 
every thing that can delight, and where the critic has it 
rarely in his power to employ the language of praise. We 
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are happy to except Lord Byron, who, in the lighter de- 
partments ef poetry, bas manifested the dawn of talents, 
which, when experience shall have enlarged bis knowledge, 
and maturity of years corrected his judgment, may be ex- 
pected to shine with no common lustre. 

A sixth translator of Dante has lately appeared in the 
person of Mr. Howard. His version is much inferior to 
thatof Mr. Carey, and its principal feature is its abun- 
dance in plagiarism.—Mr. Hogg, the Ettric Shepherd, is the 
next that presents himseif, in a work intitled the ‘ Moun- 
tain Bard.” This humble and uncultivated servant of the 
Muses is entitled to a considerable share of that description 
of commendation which has been so I:beraliy bestowed on 
Bloomfield.—The ‘ Progress of Love,’ by Mr. Masters, 
shews the author to be possessed of many of the qualifica- 
tions requisite for forming a poet. His judgment, taste, and 
good sense, are eminently conspicuous ; the glow of genius 
pervades many parts of the work ; his language and versi- 
fication are liable to no objections, and we have a right to 
expect much from his future productions.—Some persona, 
who has shewn a certain degree of sense in keeping his» 
name a secret, has translated the Elegies of Pedo Albino- 
vanus, a writer of the Augustan age, whose name is once 
mentioned by Horace. His elegies, at least what are here 
furnished, were not worth translating, and if they were, 
the present author was not competent to the task.— Mr. Fitz. 
thomas’s ‘‘i'ranslation of the Episties of Ovid,’ may claim 
a certain portion of qualified praise, some passages being 
rendered both with spirit and fidelity. —Mr. Smithers’s Poem 
of « Affection,’ is adorned with beautiful plates, and reaches 
the lowest stage of poetical demerit. 


NOVELS. 


In this dreary region of literature, we have to distinguish 
one-or two spots, which though not of first rate beauty or 
verdure, yet serve to enliven the uniformity of the desert, 
Israeli’s ‘ Romances’ will not be read without lively pleasure. 
The Eastern romance is entitled to the preference, and is 
enriched with much taste and fancy.—‘ Corinna’ is disfigured 
with a thousand absurdities, but the genius of Madame de 
Stael, which all must admire, is perceptible —Mr. Lathom 
has taken Tom Jones for his model, and is of course inferior 
to his great prototype. But his ‘ Gabriel Forrester’ is ma- 
terially better than most of the modern novels.—We were 
glad to see a translation of the romance of ‘ Palmerin of ' 
England,’ from the pen of Mr. Southey, who has before 
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given a version of Amadis de Gaul tothe public. The ce- 
lebrity of these two romances wili be familiar to every one 
who has read Don Quixote, as being the only two that the 
eurate thought worthy of beiag preserved i from the library 


ef the knight of La Mancha. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


M. Hammer, secretary to the Imperial Legation at Con- 
stantinople, discovered at Cairo an Arabic publication, 
said to have been written a thousand years ago, onthe sub- 

et of the ancient Exyptian hievoglyphics.—It is now 
published in an English dress, and is a most: curious and 
smteresting Lge steed containing a tolerably intellig ible 
key to the singular ence of hierogtyphics.—Hos ee” $ 
¢ Practical ‘Treatise on the diseases of Sheep,’ we warmly 
recommend to the attention of farmers, as the work of an 
honest and intelligent shepherd, little gifted with science, 
but endowed with: a large portion of sour id judgment and ace 
curate observation.— Phe Elements of Agriculture,’ by Mr. 
Naismith, isa more scientific, and therefore a less useful 

ork, and the practical farmer wil be induced to believe 
that a very large portion of it is but remoiely connected 
with the busisess of arieuiture.—Bourne’s § Gazetteer’ 
wili tea eh geography in the most amusing and instructive 
manner, by assoct aling each place with historical or bio- 
graphical recollecttons,—Chalmers’s 6 Caledonia,’ taken as 
a thesaurus of Caledonian antiquarian matter, is a work 
certainiy of considerable ar but the negligence o2 
tenorunce of the author has deformed it with. many ipac- 
curacies, unpardonable in wa writer who enjoyed sO many 
information, from which others 


eran 


opportu niles OL acquisin g 
are debarred. 

Such are the princh al publications which bave exercised 
our critical industry during the jast four mouths. Many 
pain phi le ts and smaller works, might also be mentioned with 
applause, bdt their fugitive nature induces us to pass them 
appreciate summarily suc lh works only as from the MM pore 
tance of their subjecis, or their real ar fancied merit, may 


ever in silence, it being our object, in this digest, to 
! 


put io a claim to more than temporary fumic. 











A Digest of Politics, 
PRINCIPALLY DOMESTIC, FOR THE LAST FOUR MONTHS. 


SINCE our last digest was written the war has assumeda 
chaactes of more ferocity and barbarism. ‘The inveterate 
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beiligerents, not contented with their reciprocal hostilities, 
seem determined to wreak their vengeance on every power 
that still cherishes the spirit of zimity and the love ef peace. 
dineland has pillaged the marine and set fire to the capital 
of De mark, not because she bad any proof that Denmark 
would, but merely because she sup; osed it possible that Den- 
mark might, be induced by circumstances to support the 
interests of France. But are the possibilities of injury, with- 
outany actual proof that injury is either meditated or designed, 
to justify the enormities of merciless hostility? dn “their 
answer to the Russian manifesto, our ministers confess that 
the armament. which carried fire and sword into the Island 
of Zealand, was originally intended to co-operate with Rassia 
against France, But when the peace of Pilsit rendered at 
impossible for us to assist Russia,what.were the circumstances 
which could justify us in attaching Denmark? When we 
could no longer use that armament as a means of annoyance te 
our enemies, why should we empley it as an instrument of 
aggression on our friends? Onur ministers have not produced 
asingle particle of evidence beyond their own dogmatic 
assertions that Denmark had projected any al liance with 
France against the inierests of Eagland, All that th ey cam 
say is, that it was a possible event; but if we are to act op 
the bare possibilities of hostility, we must for ever be al war 
with every nation that has citer an army orafieet. Whes 
we condemn the couduct of the English government, we 
must express equal or greater reprobation ‘of the Frenek. 
For Buonaparte declared he had decreed the extirpation of 
the Portuguese government, because that gavernment had 
refused to ratify ihe confiseation of English property and the 
impris oument of the Enghsh, The pretext which Bu: naparie 
employed on this occasion deserves, on the score oft norals, as 
much a; pplause as that which has beea used by the English 
government to justi! v ther treacherous attack on the Dam is 
capital. Denmark refused to listen to the unjust demands 
of England as Portugal did to those of France; ans] it is dif 
ficiilt on this occasion to say whether most abhorrence be 
due to the cabinet of Engiand or of France.. lndeed the 
two governmentsseem antl to have heen anxiously striving 
which shall outstrip the other in the career of crueity and 
injustice. There was a tine whea we thought that the pre- 
eminence in a vicious and unprincipled policy belonged to 
France ; but recent experience has shewn that our present 
minisiry are at least on a level with Talleyrand and his coad- 
juiors, not indeed in mental stren; gth, butin Machiaveuan 
eontrivance., 
Ii is not less trae in pablie thanin private ! fe; * the inter- 
Course of gations than of tidividuals, that ove act of retaliution 
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Jeadsto another; and that on a comprehensive view not only 
of morality but policy, a system of action founded on the 
principle of revenge is as foolish and pernicious in the con- 
duct of nations as of individuals. That recipocrity of deadly 
rancour which exists between the courts of Great Britain and 
of France, has instigated them to impose one restriction on 
the trade of neutrals after another, to harass them by suc- 
cessive vexations, and to load them with repeated indignities ; 
till every neutral power, that might mitigate the evils of war, 
seems likely to be precipitated into that abyss of de- 
struction which is prepared by the unrelenting fury of the 
belligerents. If any neuiral vessel which has touched at a 
British port, though only from stress of weather, should 
enter the harbours of France, her cargo is to be confiscated 
and her crew to be imprisoned. And on the contrary Great 
Britain declares that every neutral vessel which is found en- 
tering a French port, without having come immediately 
from Great Britain, shall be liable to capture as lawful 
prize. In sucha state of things, neutrals are reduced to 
what may be called a dilemma of destruction. Whatever 
course they adopt, spoliation and captivity stare them in 
the face. Under the conflicting prohibitions of England and 
of France, the commerce of those powers who are in a state 
of amity with the belligerents, is placed under an interdict 
of. extermination. No neutral can any longer experience 
either respect or security on the ocean; which, if the pre- 
sent state of barbarian warfare continues, will soon be cover- 
ed with piralical instead cf neutral ships. Enterprising 
robbery will be substituted for mercantile speculation. The 
sea will swarm with marauders as it did before the relations 
of justice were acknowledged among nations. Of that system 
of unlimited outrage which has begun to be practised on the 
ocean,the guilt, though not inclusively confined to England, 

wust at least be thought to belong as much to England as 
to France. The restrictions which we have from the be- 
ginning imposed on the intercourse of neutrals with the 
enemy have caused diverse modes of retaliation un the part 
of France which have again engendered a spirit of more 
infuriated animosity in the councils of Great Britain. We 

have always been of opinion that the commerce of neutrals 
ought to be unfettered with restrictions. The calamities of 
war are great enough of themselves, and why should we en- 
crease them by superfluous aggravations ? [t will be said, will 
you allowa neutral state to supply your enemy with military 
stores? We will answer this questiog by asking in return, 
when, in all the wars which have occurred between France 
and England, did France ever make peace for want of steel 
for swords, of iron for muskets, or of gun-powder for ammu- 
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nition? If notwithstanding all the accumulated wrongs which 
we have committedin our endeavours to prevent neutrals from 
supplying our enemy with what we call the contraband of war, 
that enemy can always obtain a sufficient supply, notwith- 
standiag our utmost prohibitious, why should we distress the 
trade of our friends in order to do a fancied injury to our foes? 

Though France has clamoured for the doctrine that free 
ships make free goods, yet she has in practice violated that 
doctrine at least as much as Great Britain. But whatever 
may have been the violations of this principle by Britain or 
by France, we have no more doubt of the moral truth than 
we have of the political wisdom of the proposition. Bat in 
the present turbid and corrupt state of human affairs, itis vain 
to expect that nations will conform to maxims which are 
either morally true or politically wise, when any immediate 
object is to be obtained or any temporary end to be answered 
by their violation. We are however politicians, not of the 
Machiavellian, but of the Moral school; and we have not yet 
learned, like Mr. Cobbett and his partizans, that power con- 
stitutes right; or that arigid adherence to the relations of 
justice is opposite to the real and permanent interests of 
nations. The reason why we respected the principles of 
Mr. Pitt so niuch less than those of Mr. Fox, was that the 
former were little more than a supple accomodation of 
opinions to the exigencies of the moment, while the latter 
were essentially incorporated with the great and immutable 
truths of justice and humanity. [t appears to us that the 
intercourse which subsists between neutrals and other states 
in time of peace, ought to experience no interruption in 
time of war. For the relation between a neutral and. any 
two belligerents, is not altered by their reciprocal hostilities. 
A neutral still continues friendly to both ; and if her trade in 
particular circumstances should be more advantageous to 
one of the parties than tothe other, yet neither is excluded 
from the benefits. The very idea of neutrality is opposite to 
that of preference; and, ifa neutral shew no undue prefer- 
ence to our enemy, we have no reason tocomplain. Why 
should not America or any otber neutral be allowed to send 
her produce where it will fetch the highest price? If two 
individuals disagree, are they justified in rendering their 
quarrel ruinous to a third who is no party in the dispute, but 
who is willing to carry on a friendly correspondence with 
both ? The ocean, as we have said in another place (see C. R. 
for December, 442.), appears to usas a vast highway which 
was designed by Providence to facilitate the commerce of the 
world. On this liquid road, which man is at no expence to 
keep in repair, and which is wide enough to admit the traffic 
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of all the world, one natien can in point of justice, which we 
never view as disjoined from policy, possess no rights which 
are not common to the rest. Maritime rights are one 
and the same to all mankind who have ships to launch on 
the oce And if two maritime states have so little wisdom 
or so lit! aze in the havock of war, on what 


ground can they pretend le 


in 
le virtue as to eng 
lotmpede the trafhe of nations with 
who.n they are both at peace? Buatin the sore and irryjable state 
of men’s minds.we khaow that these considerations wil} be re- 
jected with disdain ; and that the clamours of prejudice, 
of ignorance, of cruelty, and injustice will be leud enough to 
drown the still small voice of tender charity and of dispas- 
sionate truth. We can however find solace in the old adage 
that ‘ magna est veritas et prevalebit,’ 

We are, and in these evil times we are proud of confess- 
ing that we are, enemies to war and friends to peace. We 
should feel ourselves the basest of hypocrites if we affected to 
believe in the chrisWan doctrine, while we abetted the horrors 
ofwar. No christian govern ment, and such our government 
professes to be, can ever be justified in undertaking any war 
but that which is exclusively confined to self-detence. All 
wars of aggression, whalever may be their object, are cri- 
minal and unchristian. To fast and pray and to implore 
the suctour of heaven tn such wicked proc eedings is to 
blaspheme the moral government of God. but let us ask; 
is this war which has already occasioned so many sole mn fasts 
and which still threatens more, strictly defensive? Had 
ambitioh, had avarice, had the spirit of selfishness and the 
lust of tyranny itself, no share in the production ? We leave 
this to Le answered by the consciences of those whom it 
may concern!!! But whatever cireuinstances of extenua- 
tion there may have been in the-war which we have been 
waging against France, we are most ijearfully tnpressed 


with this conviction. that the war into whieh we have pre-. 


cipitated Denmark, was never yet exceeded in the annals 
of iniquity. In any warin which we >may be engaged, the 
impression that it is just 1s necessary to increase the alacrity 
with which it is waged; and thas to aid in the success, 
But in the war against Denmark tiere is hardly a man 
either in the army or the fleet whose inind is,so besotted or 
whose heart is so depraved as not to know end not to feel, 
that our hostility towards that country counnenced in cru- 
elty and injustice. 

We know that the cry of PEacE, PEACE Is very un- 
gevial to the ears of those vultures,who fatten on the carrion 
of war. But we are glad to find that that ery is becoming ge. 
neral, and that, if the war be continued, it is likely to swell 
into a sound that must got only be heard but be obeyed. 
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Hunger and thirst, cold and. nakedness, will not implicitly 
rely on the rhetorical assertion of ministers that the countr 
is flourishing and that allis well. Their flippant oratory will 
not stop the cravings of appetite nor eflace the impressions 
of sense. We have always thought that there never can 
be a more favourable opportunity for making peace than 
the present. The now which existed ten years ago, was more 
favourable for peace with France than the present now ; and 
the present now is more promising than. the now which may 
arrive in any future time. It is war, as Mr. Fox often re- 
marked, it is war and not peace which has made France 
what she is. Her aggrandizement has always been in pro- 
portion to the contiuance of hostilities and to the number 
of her enemies. ‘Ihe successive coalitions which Great 
Britain has eitherinstigated or bribed against France, have 
laid the whole continent prostrate at her feet. As we have 
so long tried the experiment of war, and found it rot only 
so barren of good, but so pregnant with evil, let us at least 
try the opposite experiment of peace. Peace under any 
circumstances cas hardly be so disastrous as war ; for peace, 
if it be regarded only as the cessation of siaugbter and a 
sabbath from the shedding of blood, must be considered as 
a good of no ordinary kind, We know indeed that the 
lives of men are reckoned for little or nothing in the calcu 
Jations. of our mercenary politicians; but we cannot look 
with such profound apathy as our wise ministers on the 
murder of war. If, therefore, the peace which we make 
should afford only a brief interruption to the ravage and 
destruction of this sanguinary confi:ct, we should hail it as a 
boon, which we ouglit gratefully to receive rather than con- 
temptuously toreject. And of this we are convinced, that, 
notwithstandirg the ambition of Bonaparte, if we will make 
peace with him in the spirit of peace, and not pledge our 
amity with one hand, while we aim a dagger at his heart 
with the other, the peace which we make may be as per- 
manent, nay is likely to be more permanent than any peace 
which we ever made with any of the Capetian kmgs. While 
we are perpetually exasperating the fiery temperament of 
Bonaparte by new aggressions of hostility, we complain 
that he bas an invincible repngnance to peace, But we 
have never yet fairly tried whether he be willing to remain 
at peace. We do not yer know whether his anomalous 
constitution do not unite the military ardour of Alexander 
with the pacific propensities of Augustus. 

Our ministers declared, in their answer to the Russian 
manifesto, that they were wiliing to make peace on an 
admissible basis. Now in order to dispel, the general 
Arp. Val. 12. Nn 
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belief that they are unwilling to make peace on any terms, 
it would have been highly gratifying to the country if 
they were ingenuously to confess the basis on which they 
were ready to treat. We should then clearly see whe- 
ther we ought to impute to them orto Bonaparte the guilt 
of protracted war. Ifthe conditions of the peace which 
they proposed, were, according to the wise suggestion 
of Mr. Fox, reciprocally advantageous to the bellige. 
rents, they would probably experience a favourable recep- 
tion not ouly in this country but in France. But if they 
should be contemptuously rejected by the [French govern- 
ment, without any other proposals of fair and honourable 
accommodation being offered in their stead, what man is 
there with adrop of British blood in his veins who would 
not cheerfully submit te the continuance of a war, the 
evils of which were to be ascribed solely to the intractable 
obstinacy, the unmitigated rancour and the implacable 
hostility of France? But till the spirit of a pacific dis- 
position in the present ministers is manifested in a manner 
too clear to be mistaken, we must impute to their folly and 
their wickedness as much as to the devouring ambition of 
the French emperor, the privations which we suffer and 
the evils under which we groan. We have lately head it 
asserted that ministers have opened a negociation with 
France; and we heartily hope that they will conduct it 
with sincerity; and want neither honesty nor talent to 
bring it to a happy termination. 

Jt would be difficult for the advocates of the war-faction 
to shew what advantages can be obtained by the con- 
tinuance of the war which maynot in 4 greater degree 
and at‘a less expense be procured by peace. Is the ex- 
tension of commerce the object which inflames our pre- 
sent military propensities? Has not the protraction of this 
murderous conflict caused our ships to be excluded from 
every port in Europe, so that we can hardly dispose of 
a bale of goods without first crossing the Atlantic? But 
our merchants have lately found a mine of wealth in the 
Brazils. We wish thatit may not disappoint their expec- 
tations. But we have never yet heard that the presence of 
the family of Braganza was associated with any extraordinary 
rapidity of national improvement, with the extension of 
agriculture and commerce, or with any of those ameliora- 
tions in the condition of society which give ardour to en- 
terprise or vigour to exertion? What has this house of 
Braganza done for Portugal ? And is it likely to do more 
for the Brazils? Is there any people in Europe more be- 
grimed with filth, more paralysed in indolence or more 
besotted in ignorance than the Portugueze? Were not 
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these qualities the original product of the court; and are 
they not likely to be transported with that court from the 
mother country, to the colonies? Will the court of Por- 
tugal display more virtue in America than in Europe. Will 
the royal line of Braganza which has religiously maintained 
the inquisition on the Tagus, respect liberty of conscience 
on the river of the Amazons? ‘ 

If we make peace with Bonaparte do we think that our 
internal security will be less than it is during war? For 
does not that security depend on the courage of Britons? 
on the spirit of freedom that animate their bosotas ? and is it 
not the love of the constitution that will cause them to oppose 
a determined resistance to a foreign foe? ‘These are prin- . 
ciples of self-defence, which, if our government show a 
due regard to the rights of the subject, if they study to 
relieve rather than oppress, will flourish in the tranquillity 
of peace even more than in thestorm of war. Do we imé- 
gine that if France makes peace with us to day, it will be 
only to throw us off our guard and attack us when we are 
unprepared ? Buta nation of freemen practised in the use 
of armscan never be unprepared. Were the mass of the 
population disciplined in the rudiments of war, the enemy 
might land fifty thousand men on five different points of 
the coast without being able to advance twenty miles into 
the country. Hosts of warriors animated by enthusiasm 
and prepared to defend their altars and their hearths to 
the last extremity would meet them at every step of the 
way. Even in time of peace no Jarge force could well be 
collected in such secresy as to pass the channel and invade 
us bysurprise. And it will behove us to arrange such. a 
system of defence as willenable us in a short time to col- 
lect large masses of force within ceriain given points, to 
be prepared against every emergency of treachery or sur. 
prise and to oppose the bristly front of battle to the ene- 
my wherever he niay land. Not to conclude the present 
war on equitable terms, because we are afraid of the 
treacherous machinations of France during peace, is to 
confess our folly or our imbecility. It is besides to 
intimate that the government is inimical to the people, 
and that the people are languishing under the oppression of 
the government. For while the measures of the govern- 
ment are such as to conciliate the affections of the people, 
while the government shews more willingness to extend than 
to abridge the liberty of the subject, while ceconomy is 
practised and no reasonable reform is denied; a wall of 
adamant will be opposed to every invader in the heart of 
every native of the —. But where the paternal solicitude 
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of the government is not such as to kindle the grateful enthu. . 
siasm of the people, where the people are treated more like 
beasts of burthen than as beitigs endued with reeson, and 
born for immortality; there, the government, conscious of its 
imbecility, may well harbour suspicious and tremble with in- 
security in peace as well aswar. What standing armies can 
do, where the governments to which they belong are not 
founded in the affections of the people, has been seen 
among the nations of the continent. Those armies have 
vanished like shadows without strength, before the legions 
of France. Of the confederate troops who fell at Auster- 
litz, at Jena, or at Friedland, not a man felt that he had a 
country worth defending, or a constitution, which he ought 
to shed his blood in order to preserve to his posterity. They 
stood indeed in their ranks like compact pieces of ma- 
chinery; but the enthusiasm of liberty never vibrated in their. 
veins. Buton the glorious plains of Maida, that public 
spirit which makes even the name of country a source of no- 
bie exertion, that national enthusiasm which is composed of 
the love of liberty and of a thirst for honourable distinction, 
pervaded like an electric stream the British ranks; the 
French retreated from the shock ; and the memory of Bo- 
naparte will long be impressed with the result, 

Ihe old governments of Europe which France has sub- 
verted, were feudal tyrannies, not suited to the habits and 
the feelings of a more enlightened age, ‘They were foes to 
improvement, and nothing worse can well be substituted in 
their stead. Had they been worth defending the people would 
not, with so little resistance, have permitted their fall, or 
manifested so little regret after their destruction. The go- 
vernment of England which is erected on a more popular 
base, has more hold on the generous sentiments of the mind 
and the disinterested affections of the heart, and it would 
not be surrendered to the enemy with the same apathy and 
cowardice. If Bonaparte should ever effect an invasion of 
England, he would be opposed by a race of men very dif- 
ferent from those whom he had to combat in the plains of 
Moravia or Poland. A free man and a slave are hardly like 
beings of the same species. Let then the government of this 
country, as it regards its own security,and wishes toerect an 
impregnable barrier against every assailant, be more than 
ordinarily sedulous in guarding against any excess of that 
power with which it is invested for the common good; let it 
encourage rather than impede temperate and salutary re- 
forrzation ; rather enlarge than contract that boundary of 
civil and religious liberty, without which, in the present era 
of the world, we can neither be happy and united among 
ourselves, nor present that invincible barrier which the 
genius of Freedom alone can raise against an invading foe. 
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LATHY's Gabriel Forrester 331 
Laws, Benette’s system of insurance 
and maritime, 438 


Lectures on the Liturgy, Draper’s, 320 

- on natural philosophy, Young’s 

vide Young. 

- on philosophy, Jolly’s, 93 

Letter to Mr. Percival on the expediency 
and propriety of regulaung by patlia- 
mentary authority the practice of 
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Variolous inoculation, with a view to 
the extermination of the, 315 
Lie direct ! 328 
Life of the great Conde, 486 
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ney. 

Vlle des Enfans, 104 

Liturgy, Draper’s lectures on the, 320 

Logic, Kirwan’s, 353. The primary 
end of words considered as signs to 
mark the thing signified, rather than, 
the idea which we have of those things, 
355- Of propositions, 356. Invese 
tigation of probable proofs, and an 
application of calculation to probabi- 
lines, 357. Sir G. Shuckburg’s 
opinion of medical mer, 359. Of 
testimony, 360 

Louis XIV. Works of, 450. Obdserva- 
tions on the employment of time, and 
the advantages of industry, 453. 
Education of Louis greatly neglected, 
454- His treatment of his protestant 
subjects, 455. Establishment of a 
fund for the conversion of heretics, 
456- Sale of Dunkirk, 459. Advice 
ot Louis tohis son, 460, Letter ad- 
dressed to the Dukeof B-aufort, 465. 


Love, Progress of, 292 
Lowe’s enquiry into the state of the Bri- 
tish West Indies, 213 


MACARTNEY, Barrow’s life of Lord, 


362. Born at Lissamour in Ireland on 








the rgth of May 1737 Admitted at 
thirteen years of age a fellow com- 
moner in the university of Dublin, 
363. Travelstothe continent ; his 
introduction to Voltaire, 364. Oo his 
return to Engiand appointed envoy 
extraordinary to the court of Russia, 
where he negociates with success, ib. 
In 1768 he marries Lady Jane 
Stuart, second daughter of the Earl 
of Bute, 365. Is appointed secretary 
to the lord lieutenant o Ireland, ib. 
His disinterestedness, ib. In 1775 
he was appointed governor of the 
Southern Caribbee islands of Grenada, 
the Grenadines and Tobago, 366. On 
the 2d of July, 1779, Grenada ate 
tacked by the French Count d’Estaing, 
by whom he is sent prisoner. to 
France, but is soon after his arrival 
exchanged, and in June,1781, appoint- 
ed governor of Madras, where his vi- 
gorous exertions give a new turn to 
the critical affairs of the English, 367. 
He returns to London in 1786, 368. 
After his return from India he passesa 
great yart of his time on his estate at 
Lissanoure, in a variety of agricultural 
improvements and works of general 
wility, 368. Is induced to undertake 
au embassy to China, 369. In 1796 
he is created a British peer, and ac- 
“cepts the government of the Cape of 
Good Hope, 369. Quelis a mutiny in 
the fleet, ib. berore he quiis th: Cupe, 
he leaves asolemna declaration in writ- 
ing of the rule which he had followed 
in the measures of his administration, 


370. Hisdeath on the 31st of March 
1799- Summary of his character, 
371. Account of Russia, 971. Re- 


ligious toleration and ceremonies of 
the same, 373 
Madame de Stael-Holstein’s Corinna, 
231 

Manwal of Piety, Fellowes’s 213 
Marechal on Virtue, 4y8. Dictionary 
of love, 499. The author's attach- 
meat to rural scenery and retirement, 
500. His dislike of the pries hood, 


so2- His intense study the cause of 
his premature death, 5°3 
Maritime rights of Great Britain, 442 


Maseres’ documents of English history, 
418. Derivation of manor-house, 
4'9. The settied and regular revenucs 
of William the Cougueror, 422. 
Deomsiay beok, 423 

Ma:rers’ Progress of Love, 292 


Materia Medica, practical synopsis of, . 
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M -visal reports oi cases audexperiments, 
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27, Of chronic rheumitism, ib. Dia 
betes mellitus, 29. The effects of gal- 
vanism in paralysis, 31. On canine 
and spontancous hydrophobia, 32 
Mepicing. 

Adams on morbid poisons, 146 
Bardsley’s medical reports, 27 
Beddoes’ researches, 426 
Paikinson’s observations on the ex- 
cessive indulgence of children, 221 
Practical synopsis of the Materia 
Medica, 222 
Report of the royal college of physi - 
cians of London on vaccination, 1% 5 
Sinclair's Code of Health and Longe- 


vity, 297 
Wiilson’s essay on the nature of fever, 
425 

Melville’s benevolent monk, 194 


Melville s mantls, 102 
Memoir of the case of St. John!Mason, 1c© 
Memoirs of Henri de Campion, vice 
Campion 

of Mrs. Carter, Pennington’s, 

vide Carter. 
Methodism, Ingram’s cause of the 
increase of, 97 
Military and political state of Europe, 
325 
Moldavia and Wallachia, Thornton’s 
geographical, political and civil states 
of the principalities of, 274. Coun- 
tries comprehended under the an- 
cient Dacia, 1b. The principalities 
of Moldavia and Wallachia, and the 
office of drageman, the only p'aces 
of honour conferred on Christians, 
275. Revenues of Wallachia and 


Moidavia, 277. The militia, ib. 
Fertility of the soil, 278 
Money, Wheet‘ey’s essay on the theory 
of, 17 


Morbid Poisons, Adams's observaticns 
on, vide Poisons. 


Mountain Bird, Hogg’s, 
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NATURE, Tucker’s abridgementof, 31 

Nelson, Beatty’; narrative of the deat 
of Lord, 334 

New Zealard, Savage’s account of, 
vide Zealand. 

Notes on the revolutions of the princi. 
pal states which composed the Em- 


pire of Chariemagne, 34 
Nove ts, 
Benevolent Monk, 104 
Charles and Charlotte ib. 
D’ Israeii's Romances, 247 
Ellen, 104 
Gabriel Forrester, 332 
L’ fie des Entans, 104 
Sotd rs kam ly, ib. 
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OBSERVER in Poland, Vautrin’s, vide 
Poland. : 
Observations on morbid poisons, vide 

Poisons. 
Old friends in a new dress, 110 
Origin and description of Bognor, 334 
Ormsby’s soldier’s family, 104 
Ovid’s epistles, Fitzthomas’s transla- 
tion of, 346 


PALMERIN of England, translated 
from the Portuguese by Southey, 431 
Parkinson’s observations on the ex- 
cessive indulgence of children, par- 
ticularly intended to show its inju- 
rious effects on their health, and the 
difficulties occasioned in their treat- 
ment during sickness, 221 
Parisian Sanhedrim, Tama’s transac- 
tions of the, vide Tama. 
Parnell’s historical apology for the 
Irish Catholics, 172 
Passions, Cogan’s ethical treatise on 
the, 175. Beneficial and pernicious 
agency of the passions, ibid. Among 
the causes of the irregularities and 
abuse of the passions and affections, 
are reckoned chiefly ignorance, the 
influence of present objects, and of 
inordinate self-love, 176. From the 
intellectual powers, and the proper- 
ties peculiar toeach ample provision 
is made in the constitution of our 
nature to subdue native ignorance, to 
direct our affections towards their 
proper objects, to protect us from 
impending dangers from without, and 
to counterbalance any pernicious pro- 
pensities, which may have been ge- 
nerated in our minds, 172 
Paull’s refutation of the calumnies of 
Horne Tooke, 164 
Pennington’s Memoirs of Mrs. Carter. 
vide Carter. 
Fen warne’s Contemplation, 330 
Perceval, Letter to, 315 
Percy’s descriptive catalogue of the 
pictures im the collection ef the Mar- 
quis of Stafford, 222 
Perspective, Daniel’s treatise on, 443 
Philosophical transactions of the Lon- 
don Royal society, 244. Bakerian 
lecture on some chemical agencies of 
electricity, 245 &seq. Observations 
on the structure of the different ca- 
vities which constitute the stomach of 
the whale, compared with those of 
ruminating animals, witha view to 
ascertain the situation of the diges- 
tive organ, 249. On the formation 
@s the bark of trees, 249 


Philosophy, Young's lectures on natu- 
ral, vide Young. 

Philosophy, Jolly’s lectures on, 93 

Piety, Fellowes’s manual of, 213 

Pilkingtun’s Ellen, Heiress of the Cas- 


tle, 10z 
Pirie’s dissertation on the Hebrew roots, 
399 

Pitt’s Speeches, 269 


Planters, Spence’s radical cause of the 

present distresses of the West India, 

423 

Plants, Gilbert’s history of, vide Gili-- 
bert. 

Plymley’s three more letters on the 


subject of the Catholics, 328 
Poetry, 

Chimney Sweeper’s boy, 22 

Contemplation, 329 

Crabb’s Poems, 438 


Ebn Osn’s attempts at poetry, 226 
Howard’s translation of the Inferno 


of Dante, 213 
Melville’s mantle, 102 
Mountain Bard, 237 
Progress of love, 292 
Pros and Cons, 102 
Somebody’s Poems, 220 
Smithers’s Poems, 415 
Sweets of Solitude, 329 


Ovid's epistles, 346 
Poisons, Adams’sobservations on morbid, 
146. Three conditions supposed ne- 
cessary by Hunter for the formation 
of disease, susceptibility, disposition, 
and action, 149. Survey of Mr. 
Hunter’s doctrines in the veuereal 
disease, 15a. Observations: on the 
sivvens, 151. Onyaws, 152, Elee 
phantiasis, 153. On the generation 
of the itch, 154. Of the vaccine and 
small pox, 


155 
Poland, Vautrin’s observer in, 504. 
Extent ef Poland, ibid. Destitute 


of any considerable elevation, 505. 
The surface of the soil covered for 
the most part with white sand, or 
pulverized quartz, 505. Masses ot 
granite found in different parts, ib. 
The mimes of Bochnia and Wieliczka, 
506.  Morasses abundant, 506. 
Frequentconflagration of forests, 508. 
The temperature of Poland subject 
to constant and excessive variations, 
508. Intensity of the cold, 599. 
Anecdote of a man frozen to death, 
509. Trees of Poiand, 510. Of a 
grain called manna, 511. The Po- 
lish horse small, 511. Of the cat- 
tle, 512. Locusts the most formid- 
able insects of the Poles, 5:3. The 
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advantages of. commerce, 514. A 
Polish hovel, 514. Rural economy 
of Poland in the lowest state of de. 
gradation, 515. The origin and 
progress of the arts and sciences to 
be traced in (\¢ language of a nation, 
16. The first society of Unitarians 
founded amoung the Poles,¢t7. Thorn 
the birth piace of Copernicus, §17. 
Luxury of a Polish nobleman’s ta~- 
ble, 517. Of Tokai wine, 518, 
Anccdote of prince Radzivil, 518 
Politics of the Georgium Sidus, 214 
Policy of the blockading system, 440 
Political and military state of Europe, 
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Porter's aphorisms of Sir Philip $4” 
ney, g2a 
Portugal, Cellins’s voyage to, 108 
Practical synopsis ot the materia me- 
dica, 222 

Present state of Turkey, vide Turkey. 
Present state of Poland, Barnett’s view 
of the, 53 
Preceptor and his pupils, T10 
Progress of love, 292 
Punishments,Beccaria Anglica’s Letters 


on, 99 


REASON, Eye of, ‘ 
Reasons for rejecting the presumptive 


evidence of Mr. Almon, that Mr. 
Hugh Boyd was the writer of Juni- 
us, 111 
‘Recent conduct of the Emperor of Rus- 
sia, Key to the, 326 
Reign of Charlemagne, Card’s 382 
Remarks on the injustice and impolicy 
of ourlate attack upon Denmark, 440 
Remarks on Whitbread’s plan for the 
education of the poor, 101 
Remarks upon recent political occur- 
rences, and particularly on the new 
pian of finance, 301 
Reply to * Observations on what is call- 
ed the Catholic question,’ 220 
Reports, Bardsley’s medical, vide Me- 
dical. 
Report of the Royal College of Phy- 
sicians of London, on Vaccination, 
105 
—— of the Committee of the Atri- 
can institution 
Researches, anatomical and practical 
concerning fever, 428 
Reviewer, advice to a young, 109 
Revolution, Varenne’s particular his- 
tory of the, 473. Character of La 
Fayette, 474. Of Marat, 476. 
Massacre of the Dut de Rocheiou- 
eauii, 477 


Ritchie’s ‘Life and Writings of Hume, 
65 
Romances, D’Israeli’s 257 
Royal society of London, philosophi- 
cal transactions of the, vide Philo- 
sophical. 
Russia, Key to the recent eonduct of 
the emperor of, 326 


SABINE’s Student’s Companion, 1130 

Sanhedrim, Tama’s transactions of the 
Parisian, vide Tama. 

Savage’s account of New Zealand, vide 
Zealand. 

Scotland, Hall’s Travels in, 84. Eco 
nomical practice of burying the dead 
prevalent in some parishes, on both 
sides of the Tweed, 85. Prevalence 
of methodism, 85. Inscription on 
a tomb stone, 86. Curious text of 
a methodist preacher, 87. Annual 
ecclesiastical visit to the Isle of May, 
near the coast of Fite, 86. Ruinous 
appearance of St. Andrew's, 87. Ac- 
count ef two young ladies who had 
been bred up from their infancy in 
an almost total seclusion from the 
world, 89. Description of Aichil, 
go. The Berean church at New- 
burgh, 91. Ingenious interpretation 
of a passage in the Apocalypse, g1. 
The Glassites, 92. Accountof the 
Shetland horses, 9 

Semple’s Tour to Constantinople, 7:- 
Account of Algeziras, 72. Descrip- 
tion of the Prado at Madrid, 74. 
Restraint imposed on private conver- 
sation, 75. Anadventure, 76, The 
baitle of Trafalgar, 77 

Shepherd’s Guide, vide Hogg. 

Sidney, Porter’s aphorisms of Sir Phi. 
lips 321 

Sinclair's Code of Health, 297. Ef. 
forts of nature to renew the distinc- 
tions of youth, 300. Youthful and 
manly exercises, goa. Gymnastic 
and healthful exercises, 303. Jer- 
nitz’s elixir, 304. Rules at meals, 
3°5, & seq. 

Smithers’ Poems, 4tt 

Smith’s sermon upon the conduct to be 
observed by the established church 
towards catholics and other dissen- 
ters, 97 

Softly Brave Yankees! or the West 
Indies rendered independent of Ame- 
rica, and Africa civilized, 327 

Soldier’s family, 104 

Solitude, Burnett’s sweets of, 329 

Somebody’s Poems, 229 
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Southey’s translation from the Portu- 
guese of Palmerin of England, 434 
Speeches of the R. H, W. Pitt 269 
Speech on the utility of the learned lan- 
guages, 447 
Spence’s radical cause of the distresses 
of the West India planters, 423 
Steglitz’s enquiries into the best means 
of improving the present system of 
treating scarlet fevers, 480 
State of Turkey, Thornton’s present, 
vide ‘Turkey. 
Stranger in America, Janson’s, vide 
America. 


Student’s companion, 110 
Sweets of Solitude, Burnet’s, 329 
System of insurance and maritime laws, 
488 
Synopsis of materia medica, practical, 
222 


TAMA’s Transactions of the Parisian 
Sanhedrim, 288. Obsequiousness of 
the Jews to the will of Buonaparte, 
290.Questions proposedbythe commis- 
sioners to the Jewish delegates, 291 

Tennant’s thouzhts on the effects of the 
British Government on the state of 
India, vide India. 

Theory of money and the principles of 
commerce, 17 

Thornton’s geographical, political and 
civil states of Moldavia and Walla- 
chia, vide Moldavia. 

Thornton’s present state of Turkey, 
vide Turkey. 

Three more letters on the subject of the 
catholics to my brother Abraham, 
who lives in the country, 328 

Thuanus, Collinson’s life of, 285. Born 
at Paris October gth, 1553. Youth 
the scason for the Muses, 1b. Anec- 
dote of Michael Angelo, 286. In 
1578 chosen counsellor of the eccle- 
siastical order in parliament, 287. 
In 1617 dies inhis 64th year, 289 

Tooke’s Letter to the Editor of — 

104 

Tour through Holstein, Kieswalter’s, 

49° 

Tour to Constantinople, Semple’s, ae 

Trade with India, Considerations upon 
the, vide India. 

Transactions of the Parisian Sanhedrimy 
Tama’s, vide Tama. 

Transactions of the Royal Society of 
London, philosophical, vide Philoso- 
phe i. ; 

Translation of the Scriptures jnto the 
Oricnia! larguages, Wrangham’s ser- 

mon on the, 215 
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Translation of Ovid's Epistles, Fitethe- 
mas’s, 346 

Travels through the Canadas, Herriot’s, 
vide Herriot. 

Treatise on Indigence, Colquhoun’s, 
vide Colquhoun. 

True picture of the United States of 
America, 927 

Tucker's Abridgment of Nature, 319 

Turkey, Fhornton’s present state of, 180. 
The final extinction of the empire of 
Rome, the consequence of the esta- 
blishment of the Turkish power ia 
Europe, 180. Reviving knowleage 
opposes the first effectual barrier to 
the fanatic and ignorant Mussulmea, 
181. Account of Turkish historians, 
183. Curious specimen of liverary 
forgery, 183. The character of the 
Turks, 185. Low state of the arts, 
186. Constitution of the Ottoman 
empire, 187. The Ulema, 188. The 
establishment of the Vizier, 19g@. 
The nizami djedid, 191. Simplicity 
of a Turkish lawsuit, 192. The mi- 
litary force, and financial system and 
revenues of the Ottoman empire, 193. 
Turkish customs, 194. Anecdote of 
General Stuart, 195 

Twin Sisters, 446 


VARENNE’s History of the French 
Revolution, 478 

Vautrin’s observer in Poland, vide Po- 
land 

Veluti in speculum, or a scene in the 


high court of admiralty, 328 
View of the present state of Poland, Bur- 
net’s, 53 
Virtue, Marechal on, 498 
Voyage to Portugal, Collins’s, 108 
United States of America, true picture of 
the, 327 
Universal Church, 216 


Wakefield’s sketches of human man- 
ners, 445 
Walker’s political and military state of 
Europe, 325 
Wants of the people, ib. 
Wheatley’s Essay vn the Theory of mo- 
neyand the principles of commerce,17 
Whicbread’s plan for the Education of 


the poor, Remarks on, 117 
_. Wilsan’s sermons, 3%3 
‘Wilson's lie direct, 328 
Wilson’s Essay on the nature of fevers, 
42 
West Indies, Lowe’s inquiry into the 
state of the British, 218 
World,Gillies’s History of the, vide Gil- 
lies, 
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Works of Louis X1V. vide Louis XIV. 
Wrangham’s Sermon on the translation 
of the scriptures into the oriental 
languages, 215 


YATES’ Sermon, 439 
Young’s Lectures on natural philosophy, 
1. Of the instrument called a vere 
pier, ¢. Hydrodynamics, 7. Ob- 
servations on vision, 8. On the 
power of judging of distances,g. On 
the nature of heat, il 


ZEALAND, Savage’s account of New, 
1§7. The timber very fine; flat, 
fern, and wild indigo, indigenous ve- 
getable preductions, 158. Previous 
to the introducticn of potatoes, the 


root of the fern almost the enly es- 
culent vegetable, 159. The natives 
of asuperior order both in point of 
personal appearance, and intellectual 
endowments, 159. The government 
divided into a considerable number 
of hereditary principalities, whose 
chieftains are almost constantly as 
war with each other, 150. The 
moon the favourite deity of the Zea- 
landers, 16@. A young native per- 
mitted to accompany the author to 
Europe ; ceremony described which 
took place at his departure, 161. 
Diseases few, 162. The harbours 
safe and capacious, the country beau- 
tiful, the soil rich and favourable te 
cultivation, 163. 
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